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objections had been to any particular tax, or to any one or two or more of the 
new taxes which as optional and alternative taxes were introduced into our 
Bill, in that case also, I should be ose ready to surrender my own opinion. 
I should have done so not altogether very unwillingly. I am’ not prepared 
to say that the view taken by the Council in former days, namely, that direct 
taxation in the nature of a local property and income tax on means and sub- 
stance is the fairest to all parties, may not have been a sound one, provided the 
rule is well and fairly applied to all. Iam not prepared to say that it may not 
be that indirect taxes, inasmuch as they are less immediately felt, may not on 
that account be liable to be somewhat unduly increased, as has been perhaps in 
some instances the case in the Panjab and in other Provinces. And if His 
Excellency had told us that his view is that we should stick to one form of 
taxation, namely, a direct tax on the means and substance of the tax-payer as 

rovided in most of our present Municipal Acts, I should not be inclined to 
contend against that decision, and should be ready to meet the views of His 
Excellency in a new Bill. If, on the other hand, His Excellency had told us 
that there should not be any indication of the taxes to be imposed, that it would 
be better that the law should be passed in a general form as to taxation, which 
should be regulated by the local Government, subject to the control of the 
Government of India; if he had suggested that our Bill should be modelled on the 
model of the Panjab Bill just passed, where the taxation is not limited by law, 
but is liable to be limited by rules prescribed by the Government of India, that 
also I should be prepared to accept, if the Council were prepared to accept such 
a solution. 

My object has been throughout not an increase of taxation, but the 
introduction of a system of self-government. My impression is that if the Bill 
which I had the honor to lay before the Council, had been carried out bond fide, 
and in the spirit of its provisions, it would not have led to increase in the rate of 
taxation. ‘The little burden which may have been imposed for education would 
have been met by the relief that would be given in the cost of maintaining the 
Police ;- so that compulsory rating in towns would not have been increased. 
Then, if the taxation in excess of such moderate compulsory rating should be 
really and truly voluntary as the Bill provided, my impression is strong that you 
would not find the people too ready to tax themselves. Ifthe Bill hud been sue- 
cessful, if it had proved acceptable to the people, it is very likely it would have 
been extended to more towns, and there would have been an increase in the area, 
but notin the rate of Municipal taxation. The Council are perhaps aware (the 
figures have been published) that the total amount of Municipal taxation in 
Bengal is far less than in other Provinces. I find that the rate of taxation is also 
far less than in other Provinces; the incidence of taxation, the rate per head in the 
towns subject to the Municipal system, is far less than in the North Western 
Provinces, far less than in the Panjab; less than in Madras; less, I believe, 
than in any other Province in India. But low as our local taxation is, my 
ownwish was not to speedily increase the rate of taxation, but to pein to 
the people of Bengal a system of voluntary taxation, which they might eventu- 
ally have extended over a greater area and to new objects really acceptable to 

m. 

Be that as it may, what I was submitting to the Council is this, that I ap- 
prehend that the objections of the Viceroy to the Bill are of too radical and 
eg a character to make it possible that I should attempt a tinkering of 
the Bill with any success. I think that the objections expressed in the 6th 
paragraph of the Ticeray's letter are such that it seems clear that His Excel- 
ency objects to the whole Bill, and to the whole principle on which it is 
based, and that no mere tinkéring is likely to make it satisfactory to His 
Excellency at the present time. That being so, my course has been very 
respectfully to tell His Excellency that I am not prepared to attempt to 
introduce ‘another Municipal Bill ‘of a general character. That task T shall 
leave to my successors. I were in my own country, if I were a native 
of this country, I should have felt it my duty to wait for an oppor. 
tunity. to try again; to wait for times when a proposition of this kind mght 

be more favourably received ; to try another time, and another yet, to concoct 
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ld have some accepted. . But being | 
ae ine land, I feel that I have sufficiently done ; 
ng and proposing the best Bill I can; in lacing before w 
aing to my Ht 
I think best calculated to give the people real local self-government.» Since — 
that effort has been unsuccessful, I must leave it to others to try again some — 
other day. Therefore I have told the Pinon: most respectfully that I 
shall not attempt to introduce a general Municipal ill again, { jae 
Then comes the question what we are to do with reference to. the. present 
position as affected by the paragraphs of the Viceroy’s letter which I have. 
and those which Ishall read. My view is that we must make the most of the 
Municipal Acts which we have at present. No doubt, they give to the Govern. 
ment the power of compulsory taxation for the maintenance and construction of 
roads, for conservancy, for hospitals and vaccination, and for other ; , 
which, under the existing law, wey be carried far beyond the point to whichithey 
~ arenow carried. My feeling is that it is well that I should observe not only the 
letter, but the spirit of His Excellency’s decision in regard to the present’ Bi 
It is not desirable i“ I should, by means of the existing Acts, attempt to 
i e taxation in the country. yi 
eres then to the ans points affected by the present decision. The’ 
first point is in regard to the provision for roads. In the Acts which now have’ 
force in Bengal, it is compulsory on Municipalities to tig _for the construe- 
tion and maintenance of roads. It was an object of the Bill which ‘has not 
been carried out to supplement the Road Cess Act of the previous~session, 

- inasmuch as by the provisions of that Act Municipalities are exempted from the 
rating for roads which prevails in the rest of the country. It is evidently 
necessary that the district roads should in their course pass through towns,” and’ 
it is but fair that the people of the towns through which district roads are’ear-’ 
ried should pay for the maintenance of that portion of the roads which pass” 
through their towns. I think I shall not be acting contrary to the spirit of the” 
Viceroy’s decision if I arrange that so much as is pera! to give effect to. 
that equitable obligation for roads shall be charged in the Municipal Budgets” 
of the towns through which district roads pass. So much is in our pone D 
I shall I hope be able by this indirect means to seppianree’ the Road Ce: 
Act, and to answer that the portions of district roads passing through Muni-» — 

+ cipalities shall be maintained at the expense of such Municipalities.«. 9) 
. Then we come to the subject of Police. Whatever the fate of the measure’ 
in other respects, I regret that I should have been deprived of the opportunity” 
of making this concession to Municipalities in regard to the character and cost” 
of Municipal Police, and thus establishing a saving which they might devote © 
to the furtherance of other objects. But, in looking into the matter, I find) 
that the present law will not permit us to make any material ch nge. Aci 
VI. of 1868, section 8, is in these words: ‘ All police officers appointé emn- | 
ployed in any town shall be appointed under the provisions of Act V. of 1861, 












uncil a. system of Municipal administration, such as, acco; 






















assed by the Governor General of India in Council.” That is the xn 
olice Act. Under these circumstances, it is impossible that I can change’ th 
police system in towns. The law requires that they shall be enrolled'as 
of he regular District Police, and things therefore must, in this eR 
ag they are. ee aa 
Then I come to a very important part of His Excellency’s letter, p 
graph 9, which refors to the system of self-government, which was the 
object I had in placing the Bill before ‘the Council:— bet 
“ His Excellency believes that under Act VI of 1868 and the District Re 
1870, sufficient powers now exist for the introduction into Bengal of a syste 
Municipal and local affairs may gradually come to be alministered by bod 
people are represented, and any proposal which the Legislative Conneil of 
to amend Act ITI of 1864.in the same direction would command His Excell 
_ @ousideration.” a iim eso 
Well, L have given much consideration to that p 
lency’s letter. I may say that, the whole question. 
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if I thought I could do so with reasonable prospect of success. I hold very 
earnest views on the subject of local self-government. I believe that the 
osition ‘of forcigners like ourselves in India is a somewhat false one. IT believe 
it is our duty to educate the people, as far as in our power, to govern themselves. 
I believe that the power and the habit of self-government must come from 
below upwards; that it must come from Municipal institutions first, going 
upwards to higher and larger institutions. And it was very much in that view 
thot I have been anxious to have authority to make a commencement of a 
scheme of local Municipal self-government. Anticipating the probability of the 
assing of the Bill which I had placed before the Council, and which they favour- 
ably received, I enquired by circular from various officers, directing them to sound 
the feelings of the people of towns and Municipalities on the subject of self-govern- 
ment by elected representatives, and I hold an abstract of their reports in my hand. 
I am quite free to confess that those reports are not very encouraging. I am aware 
that many officers have reported, and reported truly, that all local taxation and 
local rating is unpopular in Bengal as itis in most countries. 1 must also confess 
that the reports of most of these officers are generally unfavourable to any system 
of Municipal self-government. I find the opinion very strongly expressed, 
which coincides very much with my own opinion to-day expressed to you, 
that a voluntary system will not ead to an increase, but to a decrease of 
taxation. If we have elected members, ‘the only object (one Magistrate says) of 
the new class of members would be the reduction of the taxes to a minimum.” 
The next Magistrate is of the same opinion. Another Magistrate says that if power 
is delegated to independent elected Commissioners, they will immediately “ stop 
all improvements.” I should myself be willing to run the risk of a check to 
improvements, feeling that the power of self-government is even more important 
than material improvement. I find, however, that the Magistrates also express 
the strong opinion of many whom they have consulted, as well as their 
own, that the people are not fit for self-government. One thinks that they “are 
incapable of understanding what is meant by representation.” Another thinks 
that “the people have more faith in English officials than in their own country- 
men; that they have no independence, and no sympathy with the police in the 
suppression of crime.” At present (he goes on) “it is nearly as hard to get 
Municipal Commissioners as it is to get jurors ;” and he thinks “ the elective 
system is undesired and undesirable.” Another Magistrate says that a meeting 
was called of the respectable people—I do not know whom he calls “ the 
respectable people,”—at which it was resolved that the scheme was ‘ premature.” 
The Commissioner of a great Division says that Magistrates with the help and 
adviceof native gentlemen could do much better than elected representatives could. 
will only quote the opinion of one more officer who has given a very decided 
opinion, namely that ‘* self-government is a deplorable mistake in England; and if it 
is, introduced into Balasore, roads will become impassable, and sanitation be done 
away with.” ‘That is a very strong opinion indeed. I am not prepared to say that 
there is not a great deal of truth in these observations. But the moral I would 
draw from them is, not that municipal institutions are in this country impossible, 
but that they are difficult of introduction in the present state of matters, and that 
, ought not to be introduced under disadvantageous circumstances which do 
not offer the best chances of success. I am myself convinced that, in spite of 
ese difficulties and objections, municipal self-government is not foreign to this 
country, but inherent to it, being the ancient rule and habit of the Hindu race. 
I am convinced that these municipal institutions are in themselves most desir- 
able. I would above all things deprecate their being tried under disadvantages 
ch may lead to failure in their results, and so may cause discredit to the 
ae but I think they should be introduced when they can be introduced 
: cireumstances which give the best and greatest chances of success. 
ante looking to see whether there are in the Acts now existing materials 
for such a fair trial, I find that the only Municipal Act admitting of elective 
institutions is Act V1 of 1868. Power .is there given to the local Government to 
ay the election of Municipal Commissioners. That power is no doubt some- 
obscurely expressed, but I believe that it exists. And if there were no 
other difficulties, I shall be quite prepared to give the towns in which Act VI of 
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1868 is in force the power of electing Municipal Commissioners. But Thave — 
said that I think it necessary if the elective principle is tried at all, that it should 
be introduced under the most favorable circumstances. Now, what are the cir. — 
cumstances under which it might be tried under that law? What-are the fune. 
tions of Municipal Commissioners under Act VI of 1868? ‘af find, when I look to 
that Act, that the principal duties of Municipal Commissioners under the Act 
are defined to be “to consult and advise with the Magistrate.” I find that in 
reality they have no independent powers at all. Under section 15 of that Aet 
the mode of taxation is this. Not the Municipal Commissioners, but the pee 
trate prepares the budget, showing what money is to be raised and expendeg 
Then the Municipal Commissioners have the opportunity of saying what th 
have to say. In regard to the preparation of the budget, they have the power 
of tendering advice. The Magistrate prepares the budget, the Commissioners 
may object to the items in that budget, and the Magistrate may listen to their 
objections or not, as he thinks fit. The budget then goes to the Commissioner 
of the division, and he again may alter it; he may _put into it whatever items 
he thinks fit. So that in reality Act VI of 1868 is throughout a oe 
Act. The taxation under that Act is compulsory. The Municipal Commis 
sioners have only the moral pore of doing what they can by argument. But 
they have no real power. The question is whether we really can expect that 
elective institutions can be fairly tried under such a system. I think not, If 
the Municipal Commissioners are to have no power but to consult and advise, 
ou cannot expect that the people will take a real interest in representative 
institutions. rye are gradually to bring the people to appreciate the system 
of self-government, to lead them to take an interest in their own affuirs, 
must have real and practical power in their own affairs. And the greatest 
ower of all being taxation, they must have real power in respect of taxation, 
Pdo not think that elective institutions will be fairly tried if we attempt it 
under a system under which we can only allow elective bodies to consult and to 
advise. For these reasons I am not prepared to try elective institutions under 
Act VI of 1868, while the people express no wish for such institutions: 
Next, mention is made in the Viceroy’s letter of the District Road Cess 
Act. It is true that under that Act provision is made for elective institutions ; 
but the course I intended was first to try elective institutions in a small area 
in Municipalities, and then, if the system succeeded, to extend them to greater 
areas in districts. Undoubtedly, great power is vested in the District Com- 
mittees under the Road Cess Act. The District Committee is the power which 
determines the rate and amount of taxation for roads and other means of 
communication. And if it were possible to entrust the choice of those Com-— 
mittees to popular elective bodies, I should be most ready to do so, But when 
I look the matter in the face, I fear that the difficulties in the way of the election 
of those Committees are appalling. Those who know what County elections 
are in England, will have little difficulty in realising what difficulty there will 
be in making elections in the much larger areas of districts in Bengal. An 
Indian district is as large as three or four ordinary Counties in England. An 
election for an Indian district would be something like what an election for 
the whole County of Yorkshire would be. Most of us have some idea what 
the difficulties would be if we were to attempt a really popular election in 80 
ta tract of country. I much fear that such an election would be almost 
impossible to carry out satisfactorily ; the difficulty quite appals me. pial 
Then as regards the sub-committees for the ‘sub-divisions under the toad 
Cess Act. There I am met with the same difficulty as that which exists in re 
to Act VI of 1868, namely that the sub-committees are only administrative 
ies to administer the funds assigned to them by the district committees or 
the Government. They have no power over the rate or amount of ta: 
That is my difficulty in regard to sub-committees under the Road P 
I saw my way to the creation of elective institutions in which the 
take a real part in the management of their own affairs, I should 
to attempt it. But I am not very sanguine on the subject of m 
beginning with Road Cess Committees. $y 













| Finally, there is Act IIT of 1864. ‘That Act does not contain any provision 
for elective institutions. And my impression is that, in order eee to 
introduce elective institutions under that Act, so radical a change in the Act 
would be required as would almost amount to a large Municipal Bill, such as I am 
not pre to attempt. Amidst the many reports which the Government has 
received unfavourable to the prospects of municipal self-government, there are 
one or two which, if not calculated to induce one to take a very sanguine view. 
show that there are two or three towns in which the people are not indisposed 
to aid in the establishment of elective institutions. It is reported that ‘in 

Midnapore the feeling is strongly in favor of representative Government, owing 
to all municipal arrangements having fallen into the hands of the Joint-Magis- 
trate.” That sounds somewhat like alos and temporary reason ; but if the people 
of Midnapore adhere to their opinion in favour of elective institutions, I shall be 
very sorry that they should be disappointed. In Nuddea, it is said, the scheme 
seems to be popular, at least with the upper and middle classes. The Magis- 
trate would mone not allow elective institutions in Santipore, the inhabitants 
of which presented a pee for its trial, but where the supervision must 
necessarily be slight, and “ factions are strong and bitter.” I am told that factions 
are really strong and bitter in Santipore, and I fear it is not a place in which 
municipal institutions can be first tried with the best hopes of success. But 
the Magistrate would introduce the scheme tentatively in Kishnagur. There- 
fore the only two towns in which I am encourged to try elective institutions are 
Midnapore and Kishnagur. Both those towns are under Act III of 1864, which 
is not an Act admitting of elective institutions. The Viceroy has said that he 
is willing to consider a plan for altering Act III of 1864 in that sense. If 
I see my way to an alteration, which: will admit of elective institutions, without 
attempting a radically new Bill, I shall be prepared to attempt it. But for the 
present any yage 2 at elective institutions must be of a very limited character, 
and confined to those few cases in which the people have expressed a wish to 
have such institutions. 

That being so, I must, very reluctantly I say it, give up the idea of mak- 
ing any large attempt to introduce self-governing institutions in Bengal. It 
was perhaps of all the plans which I have designed my most cherished idea. 
I have done my best, and I must submit to the decision at which -the 
superior authority to whom this power is entrusted has arrived. I will still 
hope that our work has not been entirely lost. The Viceroy has been 
pleased to bear testimony tothe importance and usefulness of our work. Lam 
not without hope that it may fructify another day. For the present it has 
come to‘naught. But perhaps another day may come when some such plan 
will not be regarded with such disfavor by the representative of Her Majesty. 
When the people of Bengal are a little further advanced, perhaps they will 
regret the opportunity of self-government which has now gone by. Even now 
1am not sure that when they come to think of it, some will not regret it. 
However, as I have said, I hope our labor is not utterly lost. In that hope I 
shall direct that the Bill as passed by this Council and the most important part 
of the proceedings in connection with the Bill, including the speeches of hon’ble 
members, shall be bound up in a volume, which I shall have the honor to pre- 
sent to the members and to those outside who may wish to possess themselves 

‘of such a treasure. ' : 

__ Before I sit down, there are one or two further subjects touched upon in 
the letter from His Excellency the Viceroy, regarding which I must say a few 
words as to the course I intend to follow. In paragraph 10 His Excelleney 

makes this important remark :— 

It might be in His Excellency’s opinion desirable. to amend the present law, 80 as to 

_ enable Municipalities under Acts IIi of 1864, and VI of 188, voluntarily to contribute in 

aid of education within their districts” 

_ The only difficulty which strikes me is this, that the present Acts are so 
cetirly af'wcompulsry nature that it would be somewhat difficult to ——e 

_ on them yoluntary provisions. But the object is a great one. _ The people of 
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are so much inclined to further education, that I think they will volun. 
arily Beh A Sy 28 education. And I shall not shrink from’ any difficul. 
es not absolutely insuperable. I hope to la before the Council a Bill whi 
permit the Municipalities governed by these Acts voluntarily to contribute 
ar promotion of education within their limits. — ; 
‘There is only one more important subject which I wish to notice, namely, 
the observations of His Excellency regarding the part of the Bill founded on 
Act V1 of 1870, the Chowkeedaree Act. His Excellency says :— 
"In consequence of reports which have receutly been received of the operation of Agt 
VI of 1870, he entertains great doubts as to the suitability of the powers given to punchayets 
under that Act ; he thinks therefore that further experience is required before the functions 
6f such punchayets are increased, and Municipal institutions further extended to the rural 
population.” . ' 
_ ‘'” "Tt seems to me, and I think it will seem to the Council, that the objections 
which His Excellency has taken to the provisions of the Municipal Bill ‘on this 
subject, do in fact refer, not to the reforms made upon Act V1 of 1870, but to 
that Act itself. His Excellency’s objections are to the system of village goy- 
ernment under Act VI of 1870, and not to the improvements and reforms on 
that Act, which are contained in the Municipal Bill. The situation in the maj 
ter then is this. I myself have a very aerong objection to the provisions of Aet 
VI of 1870 in regard to chakran land; and I have before announced my inten- 
tion not further to extend that Act in districts in which chakran lands abound. 
His Excellency the Viceroy has a strong objection to the whole system of that 
Act, to the power given to punchayets under the Act. I shall be acting in the 
spirit of His Excellency’s views inrefraining from putting that Act into 
operation in fresh districts at present. Then the question would be whether it 
would be desirable to repeal that Act, and reconsider the whole subject; or 
whether it could be pee by making the character of the village institu- 
tions set up more simple—simplifying the constitution and modifying the powers 
exercised by punchayets. I am not prepared to say which course overn- 
ment will take in that matter. We will give the subject our best consideration, 
and no steps will be taken to extend the operation of that Act in the meantime, 
I think I have laid before the Council, as clearly as I can, the course it is 
roposed to follow in regard to these very important matters which are involved 
in the decision of the Viceroy regarding the Municipal Bill. The Council ma 
depend on it that although Ti am not prepared to bring in a new General Bill, 
T shall not allow discouragement to prevent me from trying to make such minor 
improvements as may still be in my power. I shall carry out those partial 
improvements which His Excellency’s decision permits, so far as 1 think they 
can be usefully and advantageously carried out. 
Having said so much, I shall not detain the Council any longer at present, 
but shall leave in the hands of the Council the measures which I may place before 
them to give effect to the views which I have expressed. , 


SALT ACT AMENDMENT, 


Tue How’ste Mr. Beavrorr presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill to amend the Salt Act, 1864, and moved that it be taken into 
consideration in order to the settlement of the clauses of the Bill in the form 
recommended by the Select Committee. He said the Select Committee had 
made a very small alteration in the Bill by introducing a few words at the end 
of section 1 for the purpose of defining the powers of Magistrates with reference 


to the Code of Criminal Procedure. He did not think he need trouble the 
Council with any remarks on this occasion. cleat ae 
' The motion was agreed to. TNs 45 


_ ‘Tue Hoy’sie Mr. Beryarp said that a Collector in one of the Salt Dis- 
tricts of Bengal had sent up to the Government recommendations for the 
improvement of the Salt Laws. These were laid before the Government of — 
Bengal ; but it seemed to the Government that if those suggestions were to be. ‘ 
earried out to their conclusion, the whole of the Salt Laws would have to be — 
revised. The present Bill provided only for au immediate necessity, in order 













al of salt cases should sot be unnecessarily prol : 

ary labor and trouble to the people consesliol Under Pigs ee 
stances it was proposed that this Bill should be carried through, and that any 
question of a new general Salt Bill should be separately considered, 


~The clauses of the Bill were then agreed to without amendment, 
Tue Hoy’snx Mr. Beavrort moved that the Bill be passed. 

His Honor rue Present observed that as the Hon’ble Member in char. 
of the Bill had not given notice of motion for the passing of the Bill, and 
there was no necessity for precipitancy, he thought the Bill might stand over 
to the next meeting of the Council. 

The motion was by leave withdrawn. 

EMBANKMENTS AND WATER-COURSES. 


Tr Hon’ste Mr. Scuatcu moved that the Report of the Select Committee 
appointed to consider certain amendments in the Bill to amend the law relating 
to embankments and water-courses be taken into consideration in order to the 
settlement of the clauses of the Bill; and that the clauses of the Bill be consi- 
dered for scttlement in the form recommended by the Select Committee. The 
subject, he said, had been so often before the Council that it was unnecessary 
for him to say any thing further on the present occasion. He had intended to 
make a few remarks in regard to the petition from the British Indian Association, + 
received since the Bill came before the Council last time. But in looking over 
the petition he found that the questions mooted in them were more or less 
affected by the amendments which were to be proposed on the Bill. He 
therefore thought it better that the consideration of these questions should be 
deferred until they could be fully considered when the amendments referring 
to them were brought up. 

Tne Hon’sie Dieumper Mirrer asked that the amendments of which he 
had given notice be taken up and disposed of first, because they addressed 
themselves so much to the leading principles of the Bill that, if any one of them 
were éarried, it would be necessary to recast the whole Bill. 


His Honor tae Present observed that he was entirely willing to accept 
the proposition of the Hon’ble Member. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Tue Hon’stx Decumper Mirrer said: I have to move that in Section 6 
the words from “or make” in line 5 to “ water-course” in line 9 be omitted. 
I object to these words because they confer a power of interference on the 
Government Engineer which I 1, to be quite repugnant to rights which 
a proprietor should enjoy in the management of his own estate, and which 
= i have been very wisely guaranteed to him by the permanent settlement. 

question whether the maintenance of a particular line of embankment 
by a zemindar, where by the terms of the settlement the same is to be done 
at his own cost, is optional or compulsory, was raised so long ago as 1837, as 
we find from the copy of a letter from the Sudder Board of Revenue to the 
Government of Bengal, which, with his valuable notes on the subject of 
embankments, were placed in our hands by the Hon’ble Member opposite (Mr. 
Bernard) during the short time he was in charge of the Bill. While alluding 
to'these documents, I cannot allow the opportunity to pass without expressing 
my thankfulness to the Hon’ble Member for the valuable aid he has rendered 
in the proper understanding of the knotty question before us, by bringing 
within our reach at much labour and research facts which would have been 
otherwise unavailable tous, and without which we would have been quite 
20 se in dealing with many questions of principle or of detail which the 
Bill under consideration raises. Apologising for the digression, I would beg 
‘to submit that amongst other questions the one about the liability of the 
‘wemindars to maintain particular lines of embankments engaged the earnest 
attention of the Board of Revenue in 1837, and I will, with the permission 
of the Council, read from their letter, dated the 2nd May 1837, the decision 































acquiesced in, I should mention, by the Gover 
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Hema lla 
to on the subject and 
Sas (=) Co é ia Ae Ang ANuIL : 
«91, In Chittagong the Commissioner and Collector concur in thinking the 
bound by their engagements to keep up bunds and roads; the latter in that part 
country partaking very much of the nature of the former. . cai ae 
«Both officers state that the zemindars do not perform their engagements in this: 
and that there are no means within their knowledge of compelling them to do so. rahi 
«92, The Commissioner forwards a copy of kubooleut, such as have been signed by 
the zemindars of Chittagong at the decennial settlement, in proof of the liability of : 
gemindars ‘to make and maintain the embankments, public roads, and bridges in 
several estates under the terms ailbundee, kutteebundee, and poolbundee.’ era hy 
« 23, The Board observe, however, that the kubooleut forwarded by the Commissioner, — 
which is said by the Collector to be precisely the same in all the zemindaries, by no. , 










I af ‘ 
warraut the extensive liability which Mr. Harvey would throw upon the zemindars, though | bs aa 
certainly releases the State from the necessity of bearing the epee of embankments. sf 
kubooleut merely says, ‘1 will keep up embankments regularly in my estate according to 
"custom. Should I fail to do so, whatever loss may follow is mine only,’ and if there-can be 
any doubt of the meaning of these words, it is cleared up by what suceeeds, in which the ~ 
gemindar binds himself not to withhold his revenue ‘on plea of drought, inundation,’ and . 
other calamities of a like nature. ; ’ ME 2 

« The meaning of the engagement is indeed merely this, that the zemindar might make _ 
bunds or not, as he chose, but that if he failed, he was not to claim from the State compen. — 
sation for consequent loss. ) Prune ‘ 

« The Commissioner has extended this, so as to consider the zemindars liable for the 


~ construction and repairs of the great military road between Commillah and Chittagong, a — 


road which could only have been made originally at enormous expense, and which i8 now — 
nearly useless for want of brick bridges, of which in a space of about eighty miles, full fifty 
of a large and expensive kind are absolutely required. ‘ aia 
“Such aconstruction of the kubooleuts the Board conceive altogether unauthorized, 
and they have dwelt upon it at greater lerigth, because the kubooleuts of Bengal generally 
are very similar in words, and, as they think, quite similar in spirit to that just quoted,” Anke 
The Commissioner of Chittagong has subsequently explained that his 
opinions on this subject have undergone alteration, and that his view of the - 
liability of the zemindars is very nearly that of the Board. eke 


I have only to read a portion from the valuable notes of the Hon'ble — 
Member (Mr. Bernard) to show that the liability incurred by the zemindars in — 
other districts with respect to embankments is precisely the same as in Chitta- — 
gong— And the kubooleuts of the permanent settlement in most Ret of 
Bengal engage that the zemindars shall maintain embankments, and that they 
shall accept any loss which may accrue from their non-maintenance.” pops 

Now. if the zemindar, as we find from these documents, is left unfettered 
by the terms of his settlement in the exercise of his own discretion in the . 
construction and maintenance of embankments, and if in the proper exercise of — 
this discretion he was subject to no other control than what would be imposed 
by a due regard to his own interests, the very best control, however, | 
could possibly be devised, where, may I ask, is the justice of empowering t 
Government Engineer with the sanction of the Collector, or the Commissioner in 
case of difference between the two former, to run a line of embankment atany 
place he liked, and compelling the zemindar or zemindars to contribute to its 
cost? It cannot be alleged, even if such allegations were of any weight 
in law or equity against guaranteed rights accruing from contract, 
zemindars have habitually used this power to the detriment of the ; 
their own interest. For such an allegation will be at once negatived 
unanimous testimony borne to the fact of those permanently settled | 
Bengal being in a high state of cultivation, it being impossible to poi 
“i of dane in those —_ which remain waste, or which is suffer 
mto waste by reason of neglect to protect it by proper embankmen 
however much I may object to the aces in questidn on he score 
I cannot too sufficiently admire the tact and ingenuity displayed in i 
in this Bill. Its utility can be only understood when it east 
neetion with Sections 41 and 45. “By those sections certain 
have been hitherto maintained at the expense of the State. 
sideration at one time considered to be siedaite and sufficier 
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to be abutidoned to the zemindars or maintained at their 

them were required to be taken charge of by the Govern- — 

i But many’ of those embankments happened to protect import- 
towns and cities, such as Moorshedabad for instance; and as in case of 
their abandonment by Government it will be optional with the zemindars, 
unless otherwise gage in the Bill, to maintain them or not, and as in many 
instances it would be to the interest of the zemindars not to maintain them, 
something must be done to enforce their maintenance, whether they benefited 
the zemindars or not, so long as they were necessary for the protection of 

important towns and municipalities : and hence the necessity of the clanse in’ = 

uestion. It so happens, however, that a question involving circumstances of A 

. the same perplexity as those which the framer of the Bill had to confront, was 

submitted for the consideration and orders of the Board of Revenue about five 

and thirty years ago. But how different was the spirit then manifested in the 

solution of the problem, will appear from certain paragraphs of the letter to 

which I have already referred, and which, with your permission, I will now | 

read :— | 

26, In Moorshedabad, as already stated, the Government at present bears the whole ; 
expense of the erabankment, though, except in pergunnahs Futtehsing and Rokunpore, no ] 
engagement exists binding it to such liability. The Commissiouer points out this fact, and’ - 
adding that the kubooleuts of the zemindars contain express stipulations for the repairs of 

© Amounting annually to the bunds by them, and that in two estates actual remissions* have 
Re. 2,086. been allowed for that very purpose, contends that the whole charge , 
for embankments should be borne by the zemindars in rateable proportions; except only in 
na stations, where he thinks the state which is benefited by the protection of its public 
buildings should defray a portion. Rat!” 
#27. The Board are agreed with the Commissioner as to the non-liability of Government. | 
do not, however, agree with him, if, as they apprehend, he would enforce the repair * | 
of the bund by the zemindars. They look upon it as completely proved by experience, and 
+ Iu Rajsbahye and Jess experimented upon avery large scale,t that the inundation of the 
sore, Ganges and its tributary and branch streams in Bengal is not to be 
repelled, but rather solicited. It is always gradual, always fertilizing, and always tends to 
raise the level of the country subject to its effects. 
“28 In Rajshahye very marked improvement has followed the abardonment of the 
bunds in 1819, and while much new land has arisen where formerly only existed jheeis and 
swamps, the whole district las gradually risen above its old level, aud is accommodating itself 
naturally and speedily to the inundations of its numerous rivers. 
«29, fo abandon the bunds in Moorshedabad, with exception to the two pergunnahs 
mentioned in my 9th paragraph, will, in the opinion of the Board, be ultimately, and at no 
very distant period, as beneficial as the same measure has proved elsewhere. 
“80. For the protection of public stations and cantonments bunds will always be 
necessary, but their expense should be borne not, as suggested by the Commissioner, jointly 
by the State and zemindars, but by the State alone,” . 
It would be thus seen that a proposal which by the Government of 1837 ; 
was condemned and rejected as being both arbitrary and unjust towards the | 
zemindars, and for reasons from which it is not easy to withhold one’s assent, ; 
is again brought forward and sought to be ratified by an Act of the Legislature, 
There is yet another aspect, Sir, presented by this question which is 
deserving of notice. I mean as regards the parties who are made liable to 
e cost of the embankments which may be constructed by the Govern- 
ment Engineer under the power vested in him by the clause under comment. 
With an utter disre for the usages, customs, and laws which have hitherto 
obtained upon the subject, the Bill provides that the cost of such works is to 
be recovered from the zemindars, who are for that purpose defined in the Bill, 
88 also municipalities, according to the benefits they will respectively derive, 

or in x a of the areas of the estates protected and. benefited by such : 

works. he zemindars, again, are to recoup themselves from their tenants of } 
a certain class, Now, it cannot be unknown to this Council that it is not 
every estate in Bengal that requires protection from embankments, but when 4 
work is necessary, it forms a very heavy item of outgoings from the 3 

estate. Th the formation of the permanent settlement, the 4] 
y incurred in any estate under that head was taken into account eh 
ue payable to Government by such estates was determined. For | 
Ais situate on the bank of a mountain torrent, liable to be ai 


- 










a arog away without a moment’s warning, or on the bank of a salt ¢ 
~ liable to se inundated by the overflow of the creek; such an estate ay 
be protected by proper embankments, the cost for the maintenance of which, 
along with costs collection, &c., was taken into account when the 
Government revenue was assessed upon it. But not so in the eggs 
of an estate like B, which is situate further inland, and which, though ]j 
to be inundated, and injured like A by the same mountain torrent or salt 
creek, was yet exempt from the necessity of maintaining embankments, 
inasmuch as the embankment of the estate A sufficed to give it the required 
protection. Consequently, in assessing the Government revenue on estate: 
no allowance was made on account of embankments or poolbundie khurcha, J * 
fact, the allowance made for embankment charges in respect of the estate: A 
was for the common benefit of A and B, as also other estates similarly situate 
as B. Now, the effect of gr ees clauses in the case of A and B is, 
that ‘the proprietor of A will be relieved from his just liability of bearing the 
whole cost of the embankment which he incurred for valuable considera. 
tion had and received when the estate was permanently settled with 
him—while the owner of B, who never incurred any such liability, and 
. to whom no allowance had been made on account of embankment charges, - will 
~ nevertheless be burdened with such charges simply to relieve A. The justice, 
ain, of permitting the owners of A and B to recoup themselves from their 
ryots, is equally, if not more, questionable. The implied understanding with 
every tenant in Bengal is, that his zemindar is to afford the customary protec- 
tion to his land by the maintenance of proper embankments for the whole 
estate where necessary, and that he is not to be charged additionally for that 
rotection. It is upon this understanding that the settlement in every instance 
is made with the ryot, and the rent and bonus payable by him are fixed. 
Under such circumstances, I think it will be highly improper to arm the 
zemindar by an Act of the Legislature with the power of enforcing fresh 
demands in violation of the terms of his contract with the ryot—a contract 
which, though not in every instance reduced to writing, is yet sufficiently 
solemn and binding, and which no zemindar can repudiate without committing 
a gross breach of faith. * ah 


As for the difficulties which have to be encountered in giving practical 
effect to the apportionment clauses of the Bill with any eye to justice, I need 
not now say much. One of them is at the last moment attempted to be got 
over by the insertion of two new sections, as I find from the notice of amend- 
ments given by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill. But there are 
others, and very serious ones too, which have scarcely yet suggested themselves 
to the Hon’ble Member, but which it is not my purpose at present to dilate upon. 
Perhaps the Hon'ble Member in charge of the Bill will cite the Act for the 

uisition of land for embankment purposes passed by this Council in 1866, 
and the Hooghly and Burdwan Drainage Act, for a precedent in support of the 
apportionment clauses of the Bill. But the last mentioned Act has seareely yet. 
been enforced ; and as regards the first, it will be difficult for him to mention. , 
one instance in which the rule of proportion enunciated therein has been 
practically tested in finding the relative measure of benefit derivable to 
from protective works. I had myself, about two years ago, applied 
construction of a sluice in a public embankment under the provisions of 
Act, as the work was to benetit others equally with myself. But I subse 
discovered that the difficulty was so great, cither in causing the work to be expedt 
tiously taken in hand, or afterwards deriving any pecuniary relief from the ppo 
tionment clauses of the Act, that I withdrew my application and substit 
another under Act XXXII of 1855, tendering at the same time half the 
cost of the work. It was evidently in view of these insurmountab: 

‘and obligations arising out of contract between the State and the 
between the latter and his ryots, that the Legislature of 1855, wh 
ing the Government Engineer to take charge of certain € 
embankments, wisely abstained from ruling that the eost of 
be recoverable from any others than the zemindar who had hithe 
the same. I should also mention that, evidently in view of the 
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ter ce with private rights, as a reference to section 9, clause 1 XXXII 
of 1855. will show. So that, Sir, the clause in question is not onl ates 
i as involving a direct encroachment upon the rights guaranteed to zemin- 
dars by the oo settlement and upheld by successive legislative enact- 
‘ments, but leading to a cumulative wrong, as I have already, though feebly 
attempted to show. : 
_ Tue How’str Mr. Scuatcu said, instead of confining himself to the amend- 
ment proposed in regard to section 6, the Hon’ble Member had in his 
remarks ranged over the whole of the amendments which he proposed to intro- 
duce in the Bill. The Hon’ble Member first objected to the power given to 
the Engineer to construct new embankments, and he then went into the ques- 
tion of the embankments maintained by Government veges 41), and the 
liability of zemindars to maintain embankments. He then proceeded to the 
question as to the Government paying half the cost of sluices to be constructed 
jn embankments maintained by Government. And, lastly, he proceeded to 
remark with regard to the provisions of the Hooghly and Saniora Drain 
Act. Mr. Scaarcn thought it would be more easy for the despatch of business if 
we confined our consideration to the first amendment, and then took up the 
Hon’ble Member’s remarks in regard to the other sections as the particular 
sections to which they referred came before the Council. : 
Confining his remarks to the Hon'ble Member's observations in regard to 
section 6, Mr. Scuatcn begged to observe that the present roposal was 
not a new one. It existed now under the existing Act XXXII of 1855, 
section 4, clause 3 of which provided that the superintendent of embankments 
““may also, when necessary, change the line i or public embankment or 
make a new embankment.” We were now merely continuing in more specific 
terms a power which was mee Pete, With regard to the exercise of that 
power, it would appear from the Hon’ble Member’s remarks that if the Engineer 
could not do it on his own motion without further consultation or proceedings 
he had only to determine the matter with the Collector. But the Council would 
see that strict provision had been made whereby notice was to be given to all 
parties in any way concerned in the construction of a new embankment; that 






Lars agen i 
in respect of embankments, thesame Legislature also very wisely ruled for the 
"grant of compensation for tasiaies which any one may i by wousee of a 


al 


with that notice the Engineer was bound to forward a statement showing the . 


object of the embankment and its position in regard to the estates which it would 
benefit. Notice was then to be given to all parties concerned, and opportunity 
was afforded to them for raising objections. It was then the duty of the Collee- 
tor fully to inquire into the matter and give his opinion in regard to those 
objections. If the Collector disagreed with the Engineer as to the utility or 
necessity of the work, the matter could be referred either by the Engineer 
or the parties concerned to the Commissioner of the division; or if the Collector 
agreed with the Engineer as to the necessity of the work, an appeal would still 
lie to the Commissioner, and from the decision of the Commissioner to the Board 
of Revenue, and, under the general supervision exercised by the Government, 
from the Board of Revenue to the Government. It would therefore be seen 
it the power given to the Engineer to construct new embankments was, as far 

as it could possibly be, sufficiently guarded by the safeguards laid down. It was 
not to be supposed that all these authorities would be actuated by insufficient 
motives, Ifthe Engincer, actuated by professional motives, should think an 
embankment necessary, it was not to be supposed that the Collector would support 
him on insufficient grounds ; and if the Collector supported the Engineer without 
sufficient apnunde, it was not to be supposed that the Commissioner of the divi- 
pre e Board of Revenue would assent to the proposition. In fact we had 
thrown over the consent of the Collector a power of appeal which might be 
thought by many extremely injudicious and a + hampering of the executive 
power. Mr. Scuarcn did not think any one could deny honestly that cases might 
rise in which new embankments might be absolutely necessary. The Hon'ble 
ember had said that the zemindar had a right to make what embankments he 
that the loss arising from the non-maintenance of embankments would be 
and that any interference with his right was unjust and improper. 
there might be cases in which it would be necessary to interfere. A 

it do what was a maiter of great interest to himself in a pecuniary 
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s . . sani cabs ; f 4 late injury t 5 we 
7 i E tader of teat Ieind we did want the i b: ¢ party ‘see ji 
FG One of the cases which gaverise to a to) Bill 

that of a: zemindar-who made a bund which benefited himself, but'did 

injustice to other-parties, and resulted in inundation spreading largely theo ‘4 
out the adjoining’ land. Again, the zemindar was in many cases no lone i * 
land. owner but merely a receiver of rent, and consequently unable to® 
carry out his alleged right to construct a new enbankment even. for. 

is own interest. He might possibly have under him putneedars, dur- . 

eedars, and other putnee-holders in the third and fourth degrees, who: | 

ght all object to the zemindar entering on their lands and to the construetion — 
‘ofthe bund. Consequently, if a new bund was wanted, and if it was left to the ; 
© gemindar to make it, he might say he had no power to do so; he was merely) — 
*  a® rent: receiver. If therefore the Council were not prepared to say that in 
no case were new embankments.to be made, the power given in section 6 must 
fra s % He would not go into the other questions upon which the Hon’ble Member: 
«> remarked ; they would be much batter discussed when the amendments: to 
~ _ * which they referred came before the Council. Mr. Scuacn would now urge that: 
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a power here given was not a new one; that new embankments might in some: 

} ie mecentary that circumstances might arise in which they could not be: 
made by the zemindar, and that consequently some such power as that proposed. —* 
to beigiven by the section under discussion must be placed in the hands of the 

a ineer. That being his opinion, he should certainly say that the portion. of. 

es section proposed to be omitted should be maintained. — 

4 His Hoyor tue Present adjourned the further consideration of the: Bill to- 

the.:next meeting of the Council. : 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 15th instant.. ' 





CULTIVATION LEASES IN ASSAM. 


No. 565, dated Calcutta, the 10th February 1873. 
From—J, Warr Encar, Esq., Officiating Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal, . 
To—The Secretary to the Board of Kevenue. i 
T aw directed to acknowledge your letter No. 506A of the 80th December . — 
1872, submitting a letter from Messrs. Robertson, Orr, Harris, and Francis, 
in which they state that some of their clients contemplate the purchase of tea~ / 

» gardens in Assam held under annual leases, and wish to ascertain whether i 
the cultivator, at the expiration of each year, has a right, legal or equitable, 
to. the renewal of such legse. 

» 2 In reply I am to point out that under chapter V of the Assam Settle- 
ment Rules, it is in the option’ of the occupant of any holding, the assessment 
neat ben the asseasment has been fixed in any of pa has been fixed, te: he a lease of 

ing, tt sha (fe ahem se the oceupant jt, for any eriod not ex ing ten years” 

: cdkenpesliogion os sia ices (clause 1) - such lease, it will be observed, — 
5 + A lense so given shall guarantee the oceu: ¥arantees the occupant against any enhance- 
Ft pate Seziat any sstaceruasto¢ the assessment ment of the assessment during the period of 
DE oi atan cie y re its currency (clause 2);+ and it is also yeh 
© pesitable and tradnferaine ae te cota shall'be able and transferable on the condition that 

all transfers are registered in the office of tue all transfers are registered in the. office of 
ae Oe: the Deputy Commissioner (clause 5).$) 
§ Tho settlement of all lands which are found Clause 5 of chapter IV§ provides that 













ied shall be made wi : hat 
_ © theretes of etséssment shall be fixed fr the'tern, tHE Settlement of all lands that are 
ai of\the settlement, but shall be liable to alteration Occupied shall be made with the 
m “in future settlements. ryots . : 
oe 3. Messrs. Robertson, Orr, Harris, and Francis may therefore be 


that their clients can get, under chapter V, a ten years’ lease of their te 
and that they can, under chapter IV clause 5, make sure of its renew. 
che expiry of the term, 6 
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tioned Districts of Bengal on the 31st January. 1873. 
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Rainfall, Weather, and State and Prospects of the Crops. 





Statement showing Rainfall, Weather, State avd Prospects of the Crops in the different 
of Bengal, as reported to Government during the week ending the 8th February 18 











Rainfall at ; a ites 
Date of Character of the weather i 4 
No, District, return from |, Sulder_ | “iu the district as far as fetgeed pene tote 
each district, | soc rly kuown, Say a 
- ‘ + 
BENGAL. 


Western Districts. 1873. 















an {Bardwan .--| Feb. 11th*) Nil. eather fair 
| 2 Bancoorsh .|-» 8th | Nil. [Dry andeold; percep-'Th 
re | | fibly warmer during 
} | the latter part of the 
a | week. ‘ : 
xz ~ . 
Beerbh » 8th! Nil [Dry and seasonable .,,/Pro of winter crop 
E 3 Beerbhoom ty Po gee ogid be ade 
Pl 4] | h| Nil. [Coc] and fine Pd pone 24 2 
‘Mid oof) gos CBE il. ‘ol an -. |Pair, 
4S Hoos | I sth| Nit [Pair, cool in thelWi 
mornings; wind) 
| ! south-east. 
L Howrah | » 8th | Nil. (Clear; no rain 





| Central Districts. | 
6 2)-Vergunnais e 


grain} 








_ ov 

se | . Z 
ef ge rE 

SB) 7 Nudaea” . 

8 \Jessore 


9 |Moorshedabad 





seneee 


10 Dinagepore ges} eee on 
ll (Maldak iS éth | Nil 





aby Return not re 
Weather dry, getting Sorisa is being reaped.) veh . — 
daily warmer;| Othercropsof the season 


strong westerly! are in good condition, and 
winds. i 


‘Thermometer from 62 
to 75; Barometer 
Min fell at the begin. (Th 

ain fell at the in-/The amun and ro 

ning of the weeel is being hevrasea Te 





12 |Rajshahye 





A ——— 








and the weather has| rubee crops look promis- 
since been cool and) ing. M is flour- 
pleasant. ishing. ani 


eugarenne are good. 
} anja seems very good. 
...| Mustard gens: Othe : 
s aE ES crops cut. _ wie eal 
Sth | Nil. |Cooland pleasant ...\In the north-western or|D 














13 |Rungpore «| oo Usth 
14 Bograh 


Rayananrye T)1visron. 


Nil. |Getting warm 
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es 





i bie not yield largely. 
15 |Pubna «| » 8th | Nil. (Weather fair and/All the cold weather crops 
| | clear. doing well. ; 
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H. J. 8. Corton, 
Offg. dest. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 
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oe ee ditto ... ditto...) ditto, ya. 
” - ditto... ditto ,., to, 2 

aa Nil. O1l | Ist Pe. 

« Mitte...) Oo0 ditto. 

ae Not rec, w4ao | 25th Jan 

aay ditto O'S ditto, 4 

on Nil. 005 | Ist Fob, 

eet Noi ree, 12t | 25th Jan. os 

aot ditto oT ditto. 

a ditto...) 106 ditto. 

we ee eer mes 

a ditto...) @83 | 18th dan, 

oe ditto...) O80) | 2th Jan, 

bees ww) 100 | 1sth Jan, 

oe ditto.) Nik | 23th Jon 

ose ditto... ditto ... ditto, 

ove ditto | oa ditto, 

ane wal a ditto, 

o Nil. Nil, | Ist Feb, “et 

ow | dite...) Oe» ditto. 
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H. F. Buanrorp, 


Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of Bengal. 
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ay 198 739 6x0) 6 NNE vs 
80 038 780 626 87 NNW 4 
80°219 m0 614 KG NE bs 
80075 774 6 a7 NE 15 
80°13) oo “0 NNE 
< 29°987 746 a NW 
S079 080 60 60 NW ’ 
2909 79° 630 30 NW |b 
30 084 726 630! 6g WNW rf 
20°084 810 643! = 87 wNnw ‘ 
‘ B0°076 720 OWS 73 wNwWw 4 
a 2967 | sia} 673) 44 | WNW ; 
Sono 756 tos 7 WNW s 
20°72 83°6 fos 40 W by N 6 
8716 75 06 Bs NNR 4 
* 30.016 738 61 89 NNE 6 
3190 "4 60 29 NE 5, = 
¥ 30°054 * 61 33 NE | bm 
3120 69 61 60 N per 
* - 30°01 7 63 47 NNW be 
ra 30078 72 el “0 NNW ry 
. 29°90 73 oh 42 wsw 4 
S 80 086 + 66 Nw b 
© 29°04! m8 68 49 Wsw b 
30°07 76 72 Bl Ww 4 
29 905 79 71 sw de 
30 049 78 7 81 wWsw r 
Sin 20:980 79 72 09 sw s 
: 20-0729 "5 66 59 N Ur) 
90-005 82 07 a] wNWw i hm 
Burial 72 60 45 NE fe bm 
80013 81 67 “4 w r 6 
3093 73 05 02 N * bm 
2oott 76 08 “ WwW ee « 
29-909 72 65 on NNE 0 Pee oe 
‘ 29°05 79 a 40 wsw one soses b 
70 02 1 N oe saves tb 
29°99 27 6b 45 w Ss eonsee : 
' 30064 71 63 a NNE ae ‘Ssh s, . 
20°955 81 65 38 Ww aot i 
O74 71 bed 66 NNE ve “dag 
20 955 a2 i 32 Ww 
79 74 73| NE tN clowly 
20°935 gi 73 62 NNE cloudy 
B0r045 78 73 77 NNE cloudy 
29°05 £0 73 7 NbeR cloudy 
30°065 77 74 86 ENE Cloudy 
29 983 75 73 9 NE by E cloudy 
g0°)11 73 7 9 ES ° 
3 30°001 7% 73 90 ENR ° 
80070 viii 74 90 ENE o 
= 20°039 81 ; 7 ENR ante 
a 3075 Rg 75 70 ENE - 
29°04 8: 74 66 Eby N a4 
30°07 79 72 e9 ENE . 
29972 81 7 i) EbyN 
3v077 7a 05 43 st b 
29 935 87 68 23 ENE ebehee 
‘ 80197 7 66 47 NW ites 
? 20/005 84 60 43 N H 
BO187 7 60 Bl NNE 4 
82 61 23 N 
a 80°166 7 61 53 NNW 
s 80°04 78 62 35 N 
80076 7% 61 43 NNE 
E 29°908 85 65 oT NNE 
80093 78 66 6f wNw 
29°918 86 065 97 WNW 
z a! 67 73 08 67 Ww 
’ 29°938 87 7 30 NNE 
gai] | s| 2] wate 
1 F] 
80°087 80 69 64 NE 
20°908 79 70 61 wWwnw 
30075 76 67 60 ENE 
3 s 29961 79 70 6b & Ww 
* 80007 77 08 6) NE 
b| 29°886 78 06 49 wnuw 
s 8025 76 07 60 NE 
20°86 78 07 63 eo 
80 040 74 67 67- ENE: 
20°48 78 67 63 w 
20047 70 oo NNE 
20066 81 71 69 sw 
Catcurra, 
The 8th February 1873, 
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results of the Meteorological Observations taken at the Surveyor-General’s Office, - ‘ 
Calcutta, from Ist to 7th February 1873. 
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£ ‘TuweMomeren. 5 2 Wisp | 
£ ro 2 5 z 
Suet elt la twalif Ts] € fel. ; 
5 i | ee 3/3 : ei 2 £ | Guxreay Rewaces 
Mouth. § 33 ra + i? ue Hy 8 = 
| + B Sul 6 ae ? a 3 = 
t z a nd & |) 2 <3 ie - . ” 
= os 2 = e —= se fa * < 3 
$ f 2) 8 | eo) 2) 2 | ee] 3 Es | 3 lal 
4 a s io is a a 66S a} & ala li|n 
Incivs. | O | O =) ie) | O| 0 | b | Miles. in, | 
Int | 20098 | are | 61'5 |134°0 ia 0x9 | 679 | O64 INE &NW ... | 760 Clear. 
god | 90-098 | 767 | 046 |1912 | 704) 24 | 600] “2 |NW4ENE|...| 952]... |... | Chieky close. Slichtly 
foggy from 8 
sed | +108 | 785 | 600 |1908 | 087 | cos 690) 1} NE |... lage6]... |... naauiat 
ah | 04g | 746 | 60'S |195-0 | O62 | 59-8 | 647] +68 INB&WohyN| ... |1965 |... | > | Cirrocumuli; stratoniand 
clear. 
eh | 20079 | 79° | 67°9 1960 | 677 | Goa | GH2| “OL |WIN WES) | 672) |u| Clear. Slightly forgy 
' from 7 to 9 P.M, 
ob | 073| 808 | 600 |1393| cos | ore! 564] 03) NW |... | see! .. |... | Clear. Slightly foggy 
| | Tand Sam, 8 25 
| P.M. : 
mh | 932 | 890 | Gos |198°0 | 707 | 643 | Go? | +83 wewEw ve | BOS Clear. Slightly foggy 
1 Sand Tam, 








The mean barometer as likewise the dry and wet bnlb thermometer means are derived from 
the twenty-four hourly observations made during the day, 

The Riga is computed with the Greenwich constants.—The figures in column 10 represent 
the humidity of the air, the complete saturation of which being taken at unity. The receiver of the 
lower rain gauge is 14 feet, and that of the anemometer 70 feet 10 inches above the level of the 
ground, The velocity of wind, as indicated by Robinson’s anemometer, is registered from noon to noon, 


The extreme variation of temperature during the past seven days me 245 

The mux. temperature during the past seven days w 824 

The max, temperature during the corresponding period of the past year ve «= 827 
The mean humidity during the past seven days aoa 0°64 
VYhe mean humidity during the corresponding period of the past year ae 0°75 
: inches. 

by lower rain gauge « Nil 

The total fall of rain from Ist to 7th aaa by pei te ONL 
Divte ditto ditto average’of nineteen previous years... 0°18 

Ditto _— ditto between the Ist January and the 7th February wa NL 
Ditto — ditto ditto ditto, average of nineteen previous years... 0°60 


GorgrnauTs Sen, 
i . In charge of the Observatory. 
‘The 10th February 1873. 
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GOVERNMENT 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT,—IRRIGATION BRANCH. 
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Ropee Season 1872, comMENCING ON THE Ist December 1872. 
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“Weekly Return of ‘Traffic Receipts on Indian Railways, 





CALCUTTA AND SOUTH-EASTERN STATE RAILWAY. 



























































re 
ne Approximate Return of' Traffic for week ended 26th January 1873, on 28 miles open. 3 
Coacnine Trarric, MERCHANDION axy Mirgnat TRarric. 2 ‘ 
- 
4 Number of cee 
“ Racca Coaching receipts, Weight care Receipts. eee 
; salligehsd £6 a. Mads, Sra. Ris. As. P.| Lad £44 
tho wook ae 7,700 117% 0 0 712 0 10.814 0 617 0 0 511s 
fermi ot Faeay Ss 215 0 0) 440 388 0 18 0 0 io] eee 
Or per wigs & wooks of hal fyeur.,. | 20,155 5,008 0 0 300 6 0 s.70 0 1175 0 0 11710 6 47716 0 
Total for4 weeks =... 33,865] 4770 0 0! 47718 0 60,515 0 102 0 0| 100 4 0 “720 
% 7. ee 
corresponding week of prow | 
for ah... Hak 8,265 1,129 8 9 12:19 1 23,873 20 372 15 0 87 511 19 5 0 
Per ile ot ralieny jcorseepond- | 
295 oo 408 852 18 1361 168 676 
aval eon dat of re | 
34,359 4,047 18 0° 15 8 00,050 0 1,485 9 0 14311 2 08 610 





EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 
Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 25th January 1873, on 1564 miles open. 






£a d. 







traffic for the week 2,108 411 
Qroer mile of railway 317 1 
previous 2 weeks of half-year 5,214 12 


































‘Total for 4 weeks 105,175 8146 011 
Comranison. 
corresponding of 
ny india 1,900 18 8 
qeghatreo gst pontine 129m 885 0 109 1 6 
otal to corresponding date 
previous year .., _ rd 7,100 14 10 382,256 28 80,579 16 0 
pe Re ee CALCUTTA AND SOUTH-EASTERN STATE RAILWAY. 
‘ Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 1st February 1873, on 28 miles open. 
Ts. A. P. 224) €@824 
e320 0 “340 192 8 0 
%3 0 0 260 618 0 
1,092 0 0 109 4 0 or 20 
2328 0 0 a3 8 0| 839 10 0 
6 2 0 ets 1065 4 8 
1610 0 118 8 518 0 


1,901 11 0 190 3 6 m1 6 
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The Calcutta Gazette. j 
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oLUTIONS ON THE REGISTRATION, MEDICAL, AND JAIL BUDGETS. 
PROVINCIAL SERVICE. 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. oe 
Caleutla, the 27th December 1872. 





a. "7090, dated 21st December, from the Accountant-General, submitting the 
in budget for the year 1873-74. 


mie Lieutenant-Governor accepts the budget estimate, as 
ountant-General, with the following alterations, namely :— sal 


rent in Calcutta.—Vhe grant may be reduced from 5 — 
haa Rs. 6,000, consequent on the arrangement recently poe 
10 ‘the Inspector-General more cheaply. nee, 
nsion of the new system of special rural sub-registrarg 
0 rapsinh to provi @ 80 large a grant for the salavive 

- Accoustant-General ses 
45,0, or more than the actual expenditure of 

of Rs. aoe 





will suffice for the ae 





| eae ase grant for srl ie A 
— * Rs, 95,000 in Bikes of Rs. 1,05,612. “The 
eet of Rs. 40,000 in the grant for commission may be aecep 
i = the sub-registrars under the new system to be e 
paid from this source. The need for so large a rast § 
. ‘ that the reductions above ordered in items a a ; 
PR Nieto sal peace) quite reasonable. f 
~ (4) The grant of Rs. 30,000 for registration build 
Lieutenant-Governor directs, appear both in the 
Department budget and in the pesisteacian budget. et : 
iterus must be separately shown, and must be ee ial 
once in the provincial total. It is absolutely n 
Government and the public should know what is spen 
departments like registration; and the cost of rea mee 
buildings is very clearly a part of the cost of the Regi ati wy 























































Depertanenty se Wey Wc ae i 
» 2, Under these orders the Registration budyet will stand ths = ed a 
(ie adie) z Accountant-General’s 
ae, ¥ Re » figures, 
Sateen Re. 
Se 4,00,000 
Presidency charges... ws «538,504 
Mofussil charges pe w- =8, 00,412 
Registration buildings... sae a 
- Total + 8,538,916, 





U0 8. There will thus be an apparent surplus of Rs. 87,000. 

tion budget of 1873-74. But it must be remembered 7.000 the 
ent was made over to the provincial services with a deficit 

that in reality there is still a deficit of Rs. 28,100, Still 1 

epee has on previous Occasions declared his unwilli 
_. Registration Department do more than pay for itself, and 
_ cheapen and Pelee registration as far as Bes 
_ actual expenditure of 1871-72 was only Rs. 2,86,782, exclu 
tion buildings, and he believes that the Spe now 
. fall and liberal. He considers that the provincial Gove: 
to reduce the registration fees on leases and other agreements 
~Jords and tenanis. The Inspector-General will be reques 
papeumosas for modifying the fee rates with this view; the Lieut 

ae y desires to muke the registration of permanent r 
Keyes “cheap for the smaller classes of leases. The Insp 
_* allowed, when preparing his plan for giving effect to | 
a the fee income from registrations of this 
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. Yer 
_ ‘The Medical Sicadieneal B Estimate for 
 General’s letter No. 8590, dated 81st J 







1. Resonvrton—The » Lieutenant-Gove 
! = for an bes realy above th 





va ae 54,800 

1) ”. z tee ones 7 86,600 

ment hospitals and dispensaries «» 8,66,053 4,17,500 pis > 
Sak we 52,500 55,000 54,045 







1,65,534 1,52,500 1,71,648 































a.  1,06,914 120,000 160,788 ee 

" ine eam boo 1,300 4,800 1,863 micew in. 

nitary Commissioner gee ass 16,952 24,200 24,264 ORs 

M relief, reserve, and miscellaneous... 44,978 54,600 1,49,856 > 
eee Total w+ 9,00,859 —1,00,0000 11,738,195 r 








ie "9. ‘The increases are explained as follows :— | 
» \ © Medical establishments.—There is a small increase on account of - 
sanctioned for the Medical Department offices at the presidency; a bit rer i 
jncrease on account of the medical charge of certain sub-divisions ; a considerable 
increase on account of the expected cost of medical stores and medicines for 
sale in the interior; and 4 considerable reduction on the estimate for “service 
* postage stamps.” ‘The increase of Rs. 600 in the allowances for attending 
educational institutions is not explained. The Lieutenant-Governor -has 
gece directed that the medical charge of colleges shall be amalgamated 
vith the duty of lecturing on botany and chemistry. The grant of Rs, 5,400° — 
being a purely educational charge, should be struck out of the “ Medical” budget 
and transferred to the Educational budget. *, 
8. - Vaccine establishments.—Vhe increase in the cost of the vaccination 
urtment is due entirely to the charges on account of the recently-established 
tern circle of vaccination, which has broken ground in the Dacca Division, 
( ‘ite Att siepSrgd does Poe grudge the extra money, and he would be. 
ancial limits permitted him to spend more on this most useful depart- 
gee eerai = 
— Government hospitals and dispensaries —There is an increase of 
5,000, which must be admitted, on account of newly-opened dispensaries 
fon account of annual increases to the salaries of native doctors. The number =~ 
assistant surgeons and native doctors provided for as “supernumerary” = 
very large; 20 supernumeraries of the former and 50 of the latter grade | 
ated for. The Lieutenant-Governor apprehends that there may be 
mt for all these supernumeraries in the fever-stricken tracts, so he __ 
cliarge on their account. The addition of a wing to the General — 
as made room for more patients, so an extra credit of Rs. 6,800 has 


taken for the diet and clothing of the General Hospital patients, — 
Rs. 58,000 is proposed for “ medicines and medical instruments,” 

se of Rs. 40,000 during current year and Rs. 23,225 “actuals” of 
72, It is explained by the Accountant-General that a grant of Rs. 5,500 ~ 

in the current year’s budget to meet the cost of medicines 

the “ General Hospital,” and that this separate grant now 
rant of Rs, 58,000, which the Accountant-General proposes 
he Lieutenant-Goyernor is not satisfied that the whole of 
‘is required, and he would therefore reduce this grant to: hee 
twice the actual expenditure of the year 1871-72, 
1,000 for laying water on to the Medical College 


’s. pro) grants for “lock-hospitals”” and ee 
is they stand, eae ee 

‘the cost of lunatic asylum establishments — 
the increased grant is admitted, The 
contingencies,” namely, Rs. 1,000 on 
on account of contingent charges, — 





























































atistied that the whole of contingencies” is 
|. sary; and he does ot see why the lunatic nt should Patent Rs. 
saw material when they expect to turn out only Rs. 8,000, worth 
‘The value of the work done ought at least to equal the value of the new 
even if the lunatic’s work has no commercial value whatever. he Lieut 
Governor would put Rs, 20,000 on each side of the budget for “ lunatic g 
manufactures,” and he would reduce the contingencies grant from Rg, 
to Rs. 20,000, which will still be 33 per cent. above the current year’s & 
one 9. Chemical Bxraminer’s ate Ong Sg Lieutenant-Govern ( 
Rng: already eady agreed to the entry in the budget of another assistant to the Ch 
iat, ae er on Rs. 150 a month. The grant under this head must th 
stand at Rs. 3,600. 
ay 8. Sani‘ary Commissioner.—An addition of Rs. 1,200 must be ad 
this grant to meet the eost of the increase to the Sanitary Commissioner’ 
establishment, which Government is now considering, and will baraly be 
to avoid sanctioning. A further credit ot Rs. 10,000 must be granted to 1 
» the cost of clerks to aid Civil Surgeons of large districts in checking and ¢ 
_ piling vital and other statistics. 


9. Medical relief, and miscellaneous.—The great increase of Rs. 1 pe 8, 
this head is on account of the measures taken-for the relief of epic 
fever in the Burdwan and Hooghly districts, and the details of apt. 
eon, in a special appendix to the Accountant-General’s nthe 
on this object during the current year has been ere met by 

one lakh whic the Supreme Government was pleased to make. Bu 
Men stipulated that this grant was to be a special and occasional grant, 
not to be renewed in future years. When the “ medical” service was made 
to the provincial Government in December 1870, the “ medical” as 
‘contained no provision for outlays of this kind, The Lieutenant-Gove: 
glod, however, that the telacieen's at his disposal enable him to spend this 

- 1,10,000 on the Burdwan relief; he wishes he could ee 
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_ balances are consumed, the Bengal Government will be obli 
should then unhappily continue, to ask the aid of the reme Gove 

2 10. The extra grant of Rs. 4,026 on account of es supplie 

he Native Hospital in Calcutta may stand. But the Lieutenant-Gicvs r 
that this extra grant, which brings the local Government contrib 

ie = Calcutta Native Hospital and its branch dispensaries to Rs. 80,134, 1 

~~. im mind when any question of spending more public eta 

4 a _ hospitals comes up. 

- aes ll. Receipis.—The receipts may stand at the figures t 

Eu - Accountant-General, with the exception of the “ mye) Styrene 

ae ety penal ” which must be taken at Rs. 20,000, the 

12. The sanctioned budget will then stand Creer 


Cuanozs. General’s 


ie 
Laas 











Medical establishments ah ood 
Vaccine ne? é. met 

_ Government hos le Be 
“Pock-houpitals ai i 
Lunatic lums | ae a 
rasa er 60% Pe 





ste ee pare 


apat Shi 00” ie 12 pe meee | aa Rs, 
, she ool ue 5s hu : coe - iets 
irs NS sty . tee ‘s 5,0 
plishments at 25 per cent. tee pe 18700 


5 Iie, ie” af - ‘ = Fae FOP . 
a se Total + 88,700 


7 


the total expenditure on the Medical Department for the coming year is 
ed at Rs. 12,39,400. : 
Deeirkie cat,’ Jedicha) Department, Orperep, that copy of the foregoin 
ne resolution, with enclosures, be forward 


eli to the officers marginally noted; and 
ut-General of Vaccination, that this resolution be published in the 


to the Caleutla Gazette. 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Calcutta, the 14th February 1873. 


cyuntant-General’s letter No. 902C, dated 11th February 1873, forwardi i 
a pt aie s ebroary , forwarding the Jail 
nepector-Gencral of Jails’ letter No. 105, dated 7th January 1873, explaining the items 
Cy of increase and degrease on the current year’s budget. Ea 
_ 1 Resoxvitoy.—The Lieutenant-Governor observes that the present 
€ two 


Actuals of Grants for Budget for 
1871-72, 1872-73. 1873-74. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

38,074 49,000 41,516 

2527, 962 $25,000 $,84,610 

1,838,590 2,03,600 1,738,086 

4,84,174 546,400 

5,45,300 6,78,000 


14,84,100 —18,02,000 
661,753 10,12,000 10,13,100 
822,847 —-7,90,000 7,385,599 
ling the items of increase and decrease, the Lieutenant-Governor 
lanations given by the Accountant-General and the Inspector- 
s. The increase to the Inspector-General’s establishment, if 
tioned, can be debited against general savings in the Jail 
_meanw the increase need not be separately provided for. 
ble increase in the cost of central jails is due to the progress made 
letion of the central jail system, and is accepted by the 
The decrease in the district jail establishments satisfac- 
t the Jail Department is careful to reduce the charges for 
long-term mers from these jails are sent to central 
in the grant for district jail rations, &c., is accepted 
the actuals of past years. ‘I'he grant of Rs. 20,000 for 
for cranks in sub-divisional lock-ups is passed by 
hopes that the Inspector-General may succeed | 
acing more generally these deterrent, though 
\bor hort -term prisoners. Hips” 
,09,000 for “ manufactures” is passed ; 
charge for “jail writers” a ives 
he budget, the necessary provision 
he ntes jails’ establishments. The 












Payment for lk repel tion it woth a 
ont mepiisyoyts 
Sher value of panting dove pa retin Alpers Jail Pree’ 


é Total. oo ions 


~The Lieutenant-Governor has ascertained that Rs. 2,60,000 of 
facturing charges, and Rs. 3,70,000 of the rs the whaler ae 
cog to the Alipore Jail jute-mill; the whole of pr 
oy therefore are estimated at only Rs. 23,600 net, - 
The “jails” grant for the year 1873-74 will stand Meier i 


Cuances. 























Inspection, &e. bis woe om “atl Bg es 


Central jails, &e. ods han syeree 
District jails’ establishments se are aye 
Ditto supplies eS eh +s =o 







4h Manufactures .., e. wk = Pe 


Manufactures, &e, 
oe Net cost of jails abe 
-——s«&B,.sCThe following grants, have also been made on sccount of jail 
























>. ee ~~ during the year 1873-74 :— Deraee 
= a New works one eae ves bar ‘i Be j 
Estab lishment at 25 pet cent. by At le 


. : . Total. 


+ This large outlay is caused by the efforts now being made 
new central jails, and to re-construct or improve district jails | 
different eee arts of Bengal. The total gross outlay son ate i 
» about 27 lakhs, and the net outlay at 17 lakhs, for the c 
. Lieutenant-Governor has every reason to hope that ‘thet 
_. buildings will be well spent, the su vject having been thor 
_ the Inspector-General and Chief Engineer ‘COREE con 
-* Government. He fears that there must be a large expenditu 
~ for several years before the Bengal jails can be brought into.a 





+ _ From—A. Musenesan Esq., Offg. 
_ To—The Officiating Commissioner of aa 
_ IT am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your | 
No. 53, dated 17th ultimo, forwarding a letter from. 
of the Sonthal Pergunnahs, asking that oertaits ot 
district and certain other Acts withdrawn t 
2. In Tam to say that the J 
proposals for the introduction into the Sont! 
in force there, ought to have given his , 
the Lieutenant-Governor cannot see the né 



















- @ of extendinr time f ES t . Ps 
. As regards the three large modern Acts whic posed 
(the Law of Evidence, the Contract Act, and te Greteat Procedure — 
e!, I am to say that these were deliberately introduced, and will be 
hdrawn unless it is shown that real and serious evils result in practice ff 
their =. which cannot be got over by good and discreet officers, It-will 
“not suffice to show that indiscreet officers thirsting for technicalities may abuse 
+> -*the Acts. In that case the officers will be changed, not the laws, ak : 
“ 4 "The Evidence and Contract Acts are merely codes laying down gen 
aie ! 
































principles, and which may be referred to for those principles. The 
thal Regulation regarding usury most clearly overrules the general contra 
Jaw on that subject, and it was very unnecessary for the Deputy Commissio ns 
i to Sugeest the contrary. As regards fraudulent contracts, or those obtained } 
- heating or undue influence such as he describes, the Lieutenant-Govern 
fails to understand why the contract law should make it necessary for olficers. 
to believe false evidence, or should render it more difficult for them to sift. 
«truth we ce 
Ay 5. ith respect to the Criminal Procedure Code, the Lieutenant. 
Governor does not think it desirable to withdraw it in order to merceel oners 
from being defended by Counsel. Not many lawyers will find a living t 
defending criminal cases in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. The right to plead 
_confised to Barristers, Attorneys, and regularly enrolled Pleaders (of, wh 
last class there are pert none in the district). The employment of 
_ other person is entirely in the discretion of the Court (section 186, Crimins 
Procedure Code). This disposes of your letter No. 183, dated 10th February, 
since received. Again, where there are no police there can be no 
police enquiry, and the provisions of the Code in that respect become mere 





SEE 863 


ee Pgh 
" eG he Lieutenant-Governor must, on this subject of criminal procedv 
express a strong opinion that the Code admits of a simple summary, a 
effect dure, if it is properly worked ; and if it is otherwise worked, tk 
fault is of the officers who use it badly. With a few just exceptions. 
ala y case may be enquired into without stamp or petition when the 
jurisdiction thinks fit.. The parties may be summoned in a very 
way. The record may in most cases be of a very concise ctrl 























“> 


And if officers will only try to make justice easy where interference is 

\ecessary and not try to make it difficult, and will look to real justice instead 
searching for a technicality which they mistake for law, the Lieutenant- 

nor has no doubt the Code will work very well. 1a 

}. In conelusion, His Honor must remark that it seemed to him, when — 
‘the Sonthal Pergunnahs, that the officers acting under laws and rule 

were designed for a very simple procedure had got into a technical 























uch to be deprecated, and adopted the forms and gave themselves the — 
il Courts to an extreme degree. There may have been some se 
der a policy which aimed at assimilating the administration to that 


‘a be ‘inces, but there is none now; and the Lieutenant-Governor 





Commissioner responsible that he and his officers do no 
be harassed and injustice done by introducing icaliti 
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oes bade barley, and pha- 

Ar crops are gress- 
ae favorabl in the hills. 
Cownie and samah have 
been sown. In the’ 
plains there are no crops; 
at present the land is|” 
being ploughed, 


. |Very warm for the Tobacco crop promising. A 
time of the year, fair mustard crop is being’ 
gathered. : 


Fine ...|Mustard seed is being ent, 
and ploughing for earl 
rice crop is going on, 
little rain would be bene- Pa 
ficial to the tobacco and 
other crops. 4 | 





eather fair and dry. Safflower bad.- Rain want- 


Weather dry and cold. The rubee crop is suffering 

from the continued wan 

of rain. 

Fair and cold ...State and prospects 

; crops very good. 

fants, Sright a porary pe state of the bse ise 5 
cool aud pleasant. crop is satisfactory. f 
No-rain during the Ran would be beneficial) Smukpox 
week in any parts) for agricultural opera-| almosteni 
of the district. tions. 

Hottish for this sea-/Boro dhan has been wholl 
son, planted out. i 

Pair and very cool ,,.|No crops on the ground, 





Fine and dry, with Reports generally favora-/oy, 
northerly wind. ble. Nothing new. still 
Morning aud evening/Cold weather crops good. 


ep cool; very 
t sun during the 
day; — occasionally 
high north wind a 
noon. 
Seasonable ... Quite satisfactory. : 
Cold and bracing .../The crops on the ground ae 
are doing well. The ga- : 
thering of the mustard) ~~ 
is nearly over. 'Tobaeco 
"i gp weeny ya : 
cold,...No changes of any im- 
caecndant portance. Chillies doi 
well in the field. + 


- |Weather pensnonble : Prospents of rabbee 
~ | light clouds hanging! an pope continue 
~ | about onthe morn-| vorable. 
| ing of the 18th. 


-{Bine, but towards\The cold weather crops 
; i ng; 8 
Penis posettied ole are ; cn 
Mil north. 


eather warmer and/{’eas and masoor are beings 
ly, eacuted harvested. The othe 





— 


mustard and tobacco 
crops are harv + 
od. Tet,” conti 
Soot eoaaanie , 
coming u man) 
places, Rata te ' 
Fine and seasonabl No. ar change 
ie... ar 
—_ | sdmee Inst week, Onona ee 
Bil. meas 


West wind 


Very fine 


o change in the wea- 
ther since last week, 
which was much 
‘warmer. 


cooler Crops good. 
Skies clear; wind|Mustard cut, Moog coming| 
souther!. ; on well. 


'y- 





Sultry days,cold morn-\Crops of mustard seed and 


ings, wind variable.) sugarcane all 
Rraidanalioete on wu eis 


the Ist February, 
Weather cold; even-\Mustard being 
ings pleasant. 


~ cane promising. 
Bright, clear days; cold/Cold weather crops—must- 
nights ard and 5 
advancing. 


tard doing well. 
tions for aus com- 


Mt 


hill men are bu 
cutting their jooms. 
agriculturists are pre- 
paring their lands for the 
spring cultivation, but 
present — are 
crops on the ground. 
‘ooms are being prepared. 


siegset2 
Paras 2 
luk 


Published for general information, 


H. J. 8. Corton, 2:.c 
Offg. Asst. Seey. to the Govt. of Bengal, 
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NOTE, 


Barometric Pressure.—The pressures in column 2 of the above table for all station 
are reduced from those given in column 3 of the table on the previous page by ac 
of a column of air of the corresponding temperatures given in column 17, For ¢ 
"yh 500 feet elevation, the reduction is made by Dippe’s tables as given in Guyot’s * Me 
es ‘Physical Tables.” The temperatures at the sea-level are taken from column 3 of the 
; Temperature —The temperatures in column 3 are reduced from those in column 
ing re by adding 1° Fahr. for every 350 feet. 4 5 
We ind Resultant —The resultant wind direction and the comparative predominance 
from the whole number of wind observations recorded during the month. The relative pre 
- in the direction of the resultantis given asa percentage of the whole number vat 
direction ge “ec the usual sw by Lambert’s formula. $5.5 
os Serenity.— umn gives roportion of unclonded a cloudless 
© indicated by 10 and one complied overcast b. pai dic ea 
The above being all com bs, afford the date for constructing meted 
month, which shall show the isobaric and isothermal lines and the resultant 
last may be represented by arrows of varying length, proportioned to the prev 


; ee 
ss ‘To these may be added the rainfall from the previous tables. 


Catcutta, 
The \5th February 1873. 
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“Phe mean barometer as likewise the dry and wet bulb thermometer means are derived from — 
ae the nty-four hourly observations made during the day. ye? ? 
: pe tha dow -point is computed with the Greenwich constants.—The figures in column 10 represent © 
the hamidity of the air, the complete saturation of which being taken at unity. The receiver of the 
rain gauge is 14 feet, and that of the anemometer 70 feet 10 inches above the level of the 
. The velocity of wind, as indicated by Robinson’s anemometer, is registered from noon to noon, - 
‘extreme variation of temperature during the past seven days es 260 
‘max, temperawure during the past seven days ve 8B°5 
‘max, temperature during the corresponding period of the past year 82:0 | 
‘mean humidity during the past seven days 
mean humidity during the corresponding period of the past year 


fal of rain from 8th to 14th { by lower rain gauge 


ey 4 *** U by anemometer gauge 
Ditto — ditto ditto average of nineteen previous years... 
Ditto ditto. between the Ist January and the 14th February so 
Dit ditto = — ditto ditto, average of nineteen previous years ... 
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GopgENAUTH Sus, 
In charge of the Observatory, 





16,151 1 
724 
S51s6 0 


‘71,275 10 


17,270 2 
77 
26.267 80,451 9 


Sa Bethe week 


‘weeks of half-year. | 352,705 | 5,461,147 % 


EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. | 
Approsimate Return of Traffic for week ended \st February 1813, on 180 


NALHATI STATE RAILWAY. 
Approximate Keturn of Traffie for week ended lst February 


weeks of half-year... 


Total for 8 weeks Die ss 
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; _ CALCUTTA AND SOUTH-EASTERN STATE RAILWAY. 
_ Approvimate Return of Traffic for week ended 8th February 1873, 0n 28 miles open. 
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309 a0 9) 40 oss 0 
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1,208 6 9 «1202610! * 14,000 20 
296 427 464 524 20 
7008 7 8 m6 41] 90,088 0 


EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 


Rss Approximate Return of Traffie for week ended 8th February 1873, on 156} miles open. 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of #2 
_ Bengal for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations. a 


Saturday, the 15th February 1873. 







Present: 


His Honor tae Lizutenant-Governor or BENGAL, presiding. 
The Hon’ble G. C. Paut, Acting Advocate- General. ae 
pS a The Hon’ble F, L. Bravrorr, eR < 
wheat The Hon’ble V. H. Scnaxcn, Prete 
aitescta - The Hon'ble C. E. Brrnarn, at 
Phe Hon’ble Moutvm Anpoor Luter, Kuan Banapoor, ie | 
The Hon'ble B. D. Corvin, “i 
The Hon’ble’T. M. Rosryson, ae 
The Hon’ble F, F. Way, KS 
a Ragan syemre: 3 Mounun Tacorr, Banapoor, : 





















pinbeedl to bring in a Bill to amend 
nent Av for Ja to ring in Act. He said 
ae ne ae remarks which had been — 














. B fort now moved for leave to xin was 
as i d to remove three defects eae 
Sy - The first section of the Bill provided that the san ep 
aes t fit, direct that in any y Municipality created under Bengal Act TL 
Commissioners should be elected instead of being Spo 
hes order of Government. The second section empowered 
3 nor to delegate to the Municipal Commissioners appointed under 4 
f 1864, the power of electing their own V ice-Chairman, instead of leaviy 
Government to appoint him. And the third and fourth sections”) 
intended to empower municipal bodies to expend a portion of their funds oy 
__vbjects other than those enumerated in the laws by which they were ¢ 
As the District Municipal Improvement Act, it was proposed to 
Manipal Commissioners power to expend a part of their funds in the es 
“ment and maintenance ted schools, tlie establishment meds ee ied hosr 
and dis; saries, and the promotion of vaccination. as regards 
"Towns" Act, it was propo ni to allow the Committee to establish and | on 
schools where the majority of the Committee was of opinion ae 
was required. It was not proposed to make such ex 
rte but merely to give the municipal bod power to,dohoign 28 10 
. unicipal funds to that , if they thoug’ Peete U 
ct VI of 1868 the Muni icipality was already em a @ 
portion fi its funds on the seipblidhment and maintenance of 
_ saries and the promotion of vaccination. ‘The exercise of 
under the Bill, be wholly voluntary. He thought that it would poms 
to trouble the Council with any further explanations on the present oc 


His Honor tue Presipent said, the hon’ble member in charge « ots 
had explained its object and its character; and it was not necessary th 
Honor should add many words of his own to what had been already s 
fe ee hon’ble member had told the Council that the object of the EATS 

Seed meet (if he might use such a word) the sanction which had been 
-___ by His Excellency the Viceroy in to the alteration of these y 
Fe: -» the existing Municipal Acts. “The Bill which was placed before the 
eae ed as far as possible to the particular provisions in regard 
Bias Viceroy had intimated in the letter before the Council that he» wal 
"consider amendments in the present law. There was only 
ae a ge to which the Bill went somewhat be the’ four 

The Viceroy had told us that he was vali nt 
nae legalising voluntary contributions by Municipalities ewan the 1 
of education. In considering the Acts with which the Couneil 
_ His Honor found that whereas neither of the Acts ‘admitted of ot 
for education, one of the Acts (and that the Act most 1 
the Council, namely, Act VI of 1868) admitted 
e funds of Maniatpalitien to the esta 


_ hospitals moa dis e promotion of yaccinati 
that possibly the Coun cil which passed that law would bey 
 sonant with the views seed in their latest enactment, ti 
_ power should be extended to Municipalities ee 
_ And in that view we had ventured to put that p 
ae. _ Howor had no wish, by an fod propte lee 
ee. Council; but if the Council thought proper to a 
eo - be glad that such a law should be be enacted, 
Bees Ov The motion was agreed to, 


Eat Howata Ma, Buavsonr oi that Pras a ; 
Ms Dar is ha re Presi 
enable a erika "hat the Bil baie 
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a cutie am —— - 
eee for the embject, Te proposed to. 





1 a of the Rul faeces | 
Up now’ be read ‘in Couneil and published ‘for ne len rr hs sae 4 
mr THE PRestpenT said, considering that the principl Me ‘ 3 4 
re Bill had so lately been’ sanctioned by the Chuneit ond the te. ‘ | 
Y the Viceroy had also intimated his concurrence in that principle, Bh] 
the should not be wrong in suspending the Rules in order that the he 
t now be read in Council, He would therefore declare the Rules po: 4] 
Phe Rules having been suspended— 4 
‘Tur Hon’ste Mr. Beavrorr moved that the Bill be read in C ; 4] 
ferred to a Select Committee, consisting of the Hon'ble Mota Dene a 
Rol in mn, Wyman, Degumber Mitter, Rajah Joteendro Mohun Tagore, and the 4 
mover, with instructions to report in a fortnight. 8 
“His Honor tue Present said, before putting the motion to the Co: | 
, ‘he should wish to say one word. He had already informed the Council that SA ba 
was not to undertake another general Municipal Bill, nor to attempt.> (aa 
reforms of a very radical character. The reforms proposed were confined to one "3 
or two limited He had considered whether it might be possible so to bse 
_ amend our latest Act, VI of 1868, as to make that Act admit of real self = 
vernment. But he had come to the conéluaion that the structure of that Act — ae 
so entirely of a different character, that its principal provisions wereso = * 
drawn on other principles and with other views, that it would not be 
s0 to amend the Act without making a radical alteration in the con-_ “+ 


” struction of the Act. So much freedom of self-government was conceded by the 
Act, that under section 42, in case the Magistrate of the district was the - 
lent of the Committee, the preparation of the budget and other functions might. 
: to the Committee sitting with the Magistrate. Under these 
pe er was reserved to the Commissioner of the division to _ 
ge Se insert such things in it as he might think fit. The whole 
therefor er of a different structure, His Honor had nt ventured to 
an titanate of that Act beyond the power voluntarily to contri- 


‘ : 4 > 
By. 
Se eae 


ey ae 
ats 


e towards education, as had been suggested by His Excellency the Viceroy. = 
ign “as Act i of: 1864, the circumstances were materially =~ nal 
different. That. was not i “ee a detail as Act vm of 1868. It did ~ con- a 
provisions on carrying out the somewhat general provi- « gh 

0 alow on the subject of Municipalities. Sections 15 and 16 were - 

ms in the Act regarding the objects to which the municipal funds S| 

one seine compulsory, nA other voluntary; that was to say, a me 


down that certain things—the construction and maintenance of — 
yancy, and such like —shoald be done by the Commissioners. 
Se that coments other things might be done by the Commissioners re 
of the Lieutenant-Governor. We proposed to put education z iN 
enumerated in Section 16, pean, = apie? a ee oe BR. 
opriaed funds rer be appli s regards Section 15, it — oe 
“a be ineffectual that ——e the 
, no means were tga for remedyin 
he ‘issioners to do those things. ‘he only remedy av 

I Government was that the Commissioners might be removed 
f Government and others might be appointed in their psi 

er, it might be necessary to introduce into Geel : 
bie the Government to remedy laches and neglect 
®, which would have amounted to a radical re-con- 
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ones this Act elective “inutile could 


could nly be done on a small 
7 chat the rial ofthe piniple 










~ Municipalities, the elected Commissioners should have too much than 


“we would be repaid by their using in a real manner the freedom of 
_ government. eae 


we. ewhat hesitated whether he should recommend any alteration, — 


“value of the property, He was told by many experienced men that in 


illite law relating to the emigration of laborers to the districts of Assam, Cacl 


__ it was a very long Bill, and would entail a great deal of trouble. He 
-re-assure their minds by telling them that it was only an old friend in 
- dress. It was indeed little more than the present Act II of 1870 re-a 










































isk it so far as to let the Bill err rather o ido of too pp 
@ Tes n of freedom; rather there should be wan if 8c 

on the part of Government, than there should be too much poy 
there might be some difficulty in enfo the provisions of Sect 

15, he would rather that in the towns selected for the trial of self-goys 


freedom of action. And if in any degree they failed in performing their ¢ 


There was only one more provision in respect of which His Ho 


cil were aware that the District Municipal Improvement Act, III of 1 
provided for the taxation of real property by a house-rate levied on the 


in the interior that system of assessment was difficult of operation; — 
although the law was nominally carried out it was not really obeyed, 
and it was suggested that the assessment should be made, not on the real 
letting value of the pro , but on the means and capacity of the house. 
holder. It would be for the Select Committee, to whom this Bill ; 


_ yeferred, to consider whether by some means we might not introduce 0 tins Re 


native provision corresponding to the mode of assessment laid down hk 
of 1868 ; that was to say, providing that instead of the tax being levied on 
the letting value of a house, the assessment might be made on — 
according to their means and substance, if the eb 7. 80 — 
Honor did not intend to propose to the Council any su isi ut mer 
threw out the suggestion, if in Committee hon’ble mecibers sages the cha 
desirable and found it possible without a radical re-construction of the . 
should be prepared to agree to it. ay: Sem 
The motion was agreed to. ey eee 


EMIGRATION TO THE LABOR DISTRICTS. — ae 
_. “Tne How’stx Mr. Beavrort moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 


pet eyibet an 


to te contract-labor and service. In doing 
members might think, from looking at the Bill P 


2 Sheri 
<a f Oy 
before | i) 
rach ee 
ei 


out with some modifications. It was found necessary 

amendments in the law, and the ppportunity had been taken to 
into Parts and Chapters. Most of the alterations were of such 
they would be most conveniently considered by the members of 
to whom the Bill would in due course be submitted if he + 
introduce it. ‘ 5 ow 

As the present law had not been sub-divided into Parts 
was somewhat difficult to find the provisions relating to any 
The re-arrangement of the Act in the Bill was made with 
and convenience only ; but as hon’ble members had not had 
examining the Bill, he would not trouble the Council y 
remarks on the present occasion. As he believed, howe 
members of the Council as at present constituted, were in‘ 
when the previous discussions on this subject had taken p 
be convenient to say a few words —* the course 
taken. The Council were aware that tea had become 
commercerof the country. From the first, ho 
ble to carry on this cultivation by indigenous } 
in the tea-producing districts, and the 4 antes 3 ¢ 





lage d ona 

emigrants were ig andre It was about ten 

iasbjock Beat, came before the Council, and Act III of 1 

: ting the recruiting and transport of laborers. After ‘the 
rience = two years it was found “cma to enact further rules for the 
» of the emigrants after they had arrived in the tea districts, A very 
ne had however elapsed before considerable defects in the law were 
and 2 Bill was introduced in 1867 for consolidating and amending the 
wv, sa eng thoroughly discussed in Council, and he believed was passed 
rough but i aid not become law. The su —o then remained in 


pace fie tear more. In 1869 it was again taken up, and a Bill was 


ioe then Advocate-General, Mr. Cowie, with the assistance _ 


Hon'ble Mr, Eden, for consolidating and amending the law; and very 
2 took lm he png hat et a 
ie ie, Act IL of 187, Since the passing of that law two more 

ence had brought to light certain other 
aH x was Diet tra to remedy by the present Bill. 

ill did not propose any material alterations in an of the thie: 
re a amendment of certain small defote The, subject 
( ‘vided i itself into three portions: the first was the of 
the second, their transport to the tea districts; and the third, their - 

after arrival at onl lantations: and the Bill had been 

y. ‘The recruitment of laborers had been formerly carried on 


agency of contractors, who were men of some substance residin = he a 4 


1, and who sent up their emissaries to the districts of Behar and o 
bicasag’ coolies. Now, these emissaries, called recruiters, were aa 
Beate known to the contractors ; they were men whom the 
with difficulty to undertake a work involving me 
he Gia, and tees annoyance ; and they were certainly entirely unknown 
athe Goverment who had to superintend the work of 
| found, consequently, that the men sent up had had recourse to much 
d induced eile coolies to emigrate to the tea districts under con- 


for fixed periods, on representations which were very erroneous and ~ bit 


ises which were proved to be false. It was not surprising that consider- 
s had arisen therefrom. Under the present law, the Superintendent 


rt, on the prayer of the contractor, ted a license to recruit, _ 


jhe shar ‘had to produce this license to the lagistrate of the district in 


age sot Obi des a aap ature. a s 


through the Magistrate, but the res 
and it sli sa mee that he did not feel himse 
se to a man for hie conduct he had no soomsiiy eget 
2 contractor, — 


roposed to take awa 
ents in the we tom the ca 


: of giving certificates to 3 
esc trate, who were soured, 4 


to ge aimee ti to ascertain that 
paiveet who would not hold out false 


Pa the unknown land to which the 
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to" fecour or the great mortality, they were not in a position t certify cola hr ee 
pee be ‘the Act, that the garden was not fit for hutiien habitation and. rien ai | 


" fore'the object of the law had failed. ‘There had also been some difficulty found 
foo committees. ‘The sections of the Bill introduced in Chapter XIII 
_ were intended to provide, first, for enabling the committee to be convened with | 
more ease; and, secondly, to give to the Government power to declare that # * 


where the mortality had arisen above a certain percentage during th + ia 
years, the garden should be closed. That aoala teak any pits i 
Sbvious object of the present Act, of which object the Council would, he was b: 
confident, approve.” 
» Then, as regards laborers who had worked out their time, that was to say, 
the term of whose contract had expired. Under the present law the position 
of time-expired laborers was somewhat indefinite. It was roposed to declare 
that the moment a man had served out his time, he was to be wholly relieved 
from all the provisions of this law. Under the present law, although the term 
of contract had expired, if a laborer remained with his em loyer, he was still _ 
ete as was his employer, to various provisions of the law. Considerable 
difficulties and great discontent had arisen from this state of the law. The 
| subject was discussed at much length when Act II of 1870 was before the 
Council, but it seemed unnecessary to revert to that discussion on the present 
| o¢easion. ‘The Bill provided that when the term of contract had expired, the 
laborer and ae bod should be entirely relieved from the obligations which 
nder the law the contract imposed, but at the same time it gave to the laborer 
full | to re-engage himself if he so pleased. He might make a néw 
contract; and Mr. Beavrorr understood that a large proportion of laborers who” 
worked out their time did not wish to return home, and did enter into fresh 
© ts with their employers or in other gardens. It was thereforé 
de that fresh might be made without restriction; but at the same ’ font 
time it was provided that where the contract extended to a period of six months, " © 
such contract should be registered, and that in such case both parties tothecontract. = 
should be subject to certain provisions of the law, namely, those relating tothe regu- gh | 
lation of labor, to house accommodation, food, medical attendance, and so forth. nee 
Tt'was obviously right that these men, who were scarcely able to protect them- * 
selves, should have the opportunity of placing themselves under such rules if they | 
. But if they wished to be free laborers they would only have to reduce . 
po of contract within six months, and then they would be wholly untram- ¥ 
élled by any of those provisions of the law. In connection with this part of “| 
‘ity roposed to make what wes in reality a new law for regulatng con- ' a 
4 
| 
; 
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; 
Secel 


ee taek 
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tracts of service and labor. In Part IV provision was made for the summary trial 
of complaints by employers for neglect of work, and of complaints by laborers for * 
eesrhedtnme ae at Part would apply only to those contracts to which 
he previous Parts of the Bill were not applicable. At present Act XIIL of 
1859 had been extended to the contracts of service made in the tea districts. 
_ But Mr. Beaufort thought it was admitted that the application of that Act to 
_ Such cases was scarcely in accordance with the spirit and intention of the law. 
as Mo ra one-sided law, and did not adiciently provide for these cases. 4] 
ras proposed to give the Magistrate a summary power of hearing pu 
of both parties and of summarily adjudicating upon them. 
. d to say that in arranging the Bill he had introduced a ~ 
ature. It was proposed that the chief officer em oyed 
of emigration should be called the Superintendent of — 
that he should have as his subordinates certain medical 
ain entharkation agents at the ports of embarkation. That 
ae ee relating to recruitment and transport, and . "hs 
ns regarding the inspection and protection © laborers + 
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refer ow, was contained in those sec- _ 
con of the law. Part IV of the Bill, to 
ales for the summary 


sap is 





might be useful in other districts. But an ob aee 
ance than that was to be found in Section 13, wrllel onubled the Lic 
jovernor to declare, by notification published in the Gazette, that “a 
on es to any province in British India, and to any | i 
she =. the tea dation, should be regulated Ww the provisions rovisions: ef 4 
emigration of natives of India to the West ne 
red cache Act VII of 1871 of the Imperial “Legislature ; but ; dos 
to emigration to any portions of British India, Now, if it was ¢ sire 
te: ele ee ‘ 
It was t, however, that the recruiting emigrants. 
regulated by one set of rules, whether such emigrants were — 
op ttle pcb were within the territory subject to the Government) 
0 maga argo a paar province. Section 13 had beon ; 
eee view. If the Council of the Governor-General would accept i t; 
at then whonevr it way desired org late to Ba 
other place, th Lieutenant-Governor wold be ed to declare that 
was aphapis Se een, and & wonld be ets perial Legish 


Goyif'imgt wma. | 


ip The provisions which Mr. Beauf 
2 “tavelved : most material alterations of 
might leave the consideration of popes 
eee oe mere seroeng ecmen Bil 


: His Honor tar PreswenT said, he a nigh eal 
the Council might labor under no suspicion 
tt wtbrecbaer pete ne rrr at teens 
iting law, to say that it to him the sedayo pie 
e were of a minor charaeter, had perhaps not suf 
rtance of the change proposed in 
onor’s opinion that was a considerable char 
‘ my ted laborer in these districts who h 
i in an form ene 
* we tan’ of ts ae coal provision of the law did 
ae contract in such cases. The consequence was that ith d beer 
and His Honor believed rightly considered, that even a verb 
_ Sufficient to bring a (olga vos ene 
Se ier the eeceal AGN Eat ine aapins None ae 
_ Butin practice it was found difficult to carry that out, and fc 
AY wither dake agains cr «5 Biigpmembagani se! 
say what laborers were under contract a 
% a = ‘had told us that they were + 
_ to what proportion of time-expired laborers 
_ returns of births and deaths were vitiated because th 
men re-contracted and how many did not. "When 
"mutter, it seemed to His Honor aud his dvisers t 
DTM Wiad Srtitotion betseis Sicliea apdandl 
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his fate to go to a good garden or to an unhealthy garden : jt mi i : 
gored under a good master or under a Sleding soley was he gy ae 
these circumstances the law wisely laid down that the cooly, who was the 
object of special provisions in the interest of his employer, should also be 
by special provisions in his favor. But when we came to the 
uestion of the peeenpred laborer who, knowing the country and know- 

q nature of the work in which he was employed, chose to enter into a fresh 

en ent with his employer, the circumstances were materially different 

In that case there had been no advance of capital which entitled the employer 

to the protection of those special provisions, and the cooly was not so ignorant as 

Gamcly who came into the country knowing nothing about the garden to which 

he was going. Under these circumstances you had an employer who engaged 

men who were on the spot and who knew the circumstances under which they 
labored, and therefore those stringent provisions of the law were not neces 

for their protection. On the other hand, these coolies being mixed up with the 

imported coolies under contract, and we thought it right and good for all parties 

thata summary law should be passed for the regulation of certain matters between 
them and their employers. We had taken care that the most stringent provisions 
of the law were not applied to these laborers or their employers, but certain 
isions “4 a less stringent character were applied to both the employers and 
the employed. 
The shon’ble member in charge of the Bill had told the Council that 

Act XIII of 1859, which was originally intended to apply to artisans in the 
esidency towns, had been extended to some of the labor districts. He 

an said that doubts were entertained as to the applicability of this law, 

and we thought it right to substitute a somewhat summary law instead, under 
which the cooly who was not treated fairly, who was not paid his wages, should 
have a summary means of redress ; and the employer who was not treated fairly, 
whose contract was broken, should also have summary redress. This question 
had given rise to considerable discussion. The Council, and the Committee to 
whom the Bill would be referred, would no doubt carefully scrutinize the pro- 
visions of the proposed Bill. His Honor’s impression was that under the cireum- 
stances a summary remedy should be given; that the foreign cooly in Assam 
should be placed under some protection in regard to hospital accommodation 
and other matters ; and that a summary provision for the recovery of wages should 
be given in a legitimate way, and not by the doubtful twisting of the pro- 

-yisions of Act XIII of 1859, That was one point on which a somewhat impor- 
tant change was proposed to be made in the existing law. 

- The hon’ble member had explained some other points in regard to which 
provisions not of a radical character were proposed. He had explained that 
It was proposed to alter somewhat the law of recruiting. That had been suggested 
by experience of an extremely practical character. Considerable discussion 
“had arisen in regard to the emigration of laborers to the colonies. The law in 
"regard to emigration to the colonies and to the tea districts was with respect to 
-Tecruiters on the same footing. One was taken from the other. In regard to 

- emigration to the colonies, licenses were given to recruiters at the instance of 

_ the emigration ts in Calcutta. His Honor had no hesitation in saying that 

it power shail, best used ina very mistaken manner. It was the custom to give 
enses to recruiters of whom they knew absolutely nothing. The sub-agents 

n the names of the recruiters, and the agents got them licenses. The 

was that considerable abuses had resulted, and the Gorenaees 
tes of io Repet Maar aor = ep oneiate: t to 

scandals whi m the abuse o ; 
fthoeets it his duty, as administering the executive government 
ms, to alter that state of things, and to insist oe 

sh ould ascertain ‘bel agistrates of the di In W 

on th aoe ane the men whom they were asked 
stable character. Considerable agitation was caused 
found it necessary to take, and we bad received 
the colonies nies on the subject, and the matter was 
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sifted and discussed. The result was that it was considered 
that it should rest, not with the distant emigration agents, 
the Magistrate of the district, to decide whether the men p 
te, licensed as recruiters were or were not respectable men to whom this fu 
recruiter might safely be entrusted. ; ; ; . 
» There was another point of considerable importance which 
Le alluded to by the hon’ble member. He had told the Council that the 


regard to dealing with unhealthy gardens had not been found adequate f 
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ua purpose. His Honor confirmed that statement. ‘The existing law laid down | 
wae 3 ‘mecase any garden was found unfit for human habitation, a committee shonle 
'* gonvened on which there should be at least one employer of laborers, and t 
- Government should be represented by the magistrate, the inspector of labor 


or the medical officer of the district. It might often happen that an ig 
ive A cooly might be taken to such a garden where the chances of living werea 
him: On the other hand, it was sometimes difficult for the committer 
a opsay, however honestly inclined, that an unhealthy garden was unfit for hum 
habitation. There were ns who could live in the most unhealthy ang 
ea A 
i) - malarious places. It might be that the garden was not absolutely unfit 
© human habitation, and yet it might be a cruel wrong to force the laborers 
ae remain and labor in it when the mortality .might be 8, 10, or 12 per 
Therefore we thought it necessary to define the circumstances under whic 
one should be pronounced so unhealthy as to justify the interferenc 
ernment in behalf of the laborers. We had en a standard which 
met the approval of the Secretary of State for the Colonies in regard to 
the colonies in which this question had arisen. When for a series of 
the mortality in any garden had exceeded 7 per cent., it should be co 
to be a place in which the contracts of laborers should not be enforced 
hon’ble member had used the term “ closed ;” that was a term which mig 
the subject of some re bie at meant - Psp rn 
should be closed to imported laborers. the proprietor gar 
induce coolies on the spot—natives of the country, who could resist. th 
to engage for labor in that en, he would be perfectly free to 
It was in such places that a large number of indige 
- would be valuable to the tea-planter in consequence of the close of 
to imported laborers, but the proprietor must pay such prices fe 
* as would induce indigenous laborers to work. e-proposed a 
"7 per cent., and declared that mortality in excess of that pre 
be taken as the guide to determine whether or not a garden was un 
His Honor net not anand minor pane at this sta; 
other respects the Bill as the hon’ble member expressed it, 
with a new face. We would not proceed with the Bill in a h o 
would give the Council and the public due time for its consider 
that the Bill, if leave were given for its introduction, shot 
be m the Gazette, and proceeded with in due course from st 
had no doubt that hon’ble members who were interested in 


ee gv e the Council their advice, and that we should ultimately ¢ : 

























conclusion. 


motion was agreed to, and the Bill ordered ’ 


EMBANKMENTS AND WATER-COU 


Tue How're Mr. Scuatcu moved that the re ¢ 

appointed to consider certain amendments ing hl 

to embankments and water-courses, be furth nsidere 
ment of the clauses of the Bill. In doing so, he said 

the last meeting of the Council the report of the § 
under consideration, and the Council Nad so far pi 

amendment pro by the hon’ble member opp 

in regard to Section 6, with the understanding 
proposed by the hon’ble member should be 
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wise inion that if they were carried they would involve such an important 
‘aliteration in the Bill as to render it necessary that the Bill should te root 
_ The motion was agreed to, pis. 
"Whe adjourned debate on Baboo Degumber Mitter’s motion in Section 6 
was then resumed. 
~~ Tae Hon’stx Basoo Decumper Mirrer said,—“ With your Honor’s permis- 
gion I would address a few words in reply to what has been advanced by the 
hon’ble member in charge of the Bill against the amendment I moved at the 
last sitting of the Council. The hon’ble member commenced by observing 
that I had not confined myself to the amendment I proposed with respect to 
Section 6, but had taken that opportunity of commenting upon several other 
sections of the Bill. True enough, but the hon’ble member did not undertake 
to state that the sections I commented upon had no connection with the clause I 
objected to ; nor do I think he would deny that those sections were the necessarv 
corollaries of the clause in question, and would have had no place in the Bill 
but for that clause. How could I, under the circumstances, help alluding to 
: isions in the Bill which, in an attempt to mitigate the injustice involved 
in the clause objected to in one direction, committed a grosser one in another, 
and’where again such injustice was least merited; and that is precisely what 
the apportionment clauses of the Bill are calculated to effect. if again,.I have 
sid alliaion to an Act of this Council passed in 1866 and the Hooghly and 
Burdwan Drainage Act, it was also in connection with the same provisions of 
the Bill. The hon’ble member next said that the clause I had objected to was 
not an innovation on prior enactments, but was simply a re-enactment of clause 
3 of Section 4 of Act XXXII of 1855, With every deference to the hon’ble 
-member, I must say that the wording of the clause in question, considered in 
connection with the other parts of the section, will hardly bear that construe- 
tion, The clause provides that the Superintendent of Embankments ‘may 
also, when necessary, change the line of any public embankment, or make a new 
: ent.” Tam aereny aware that any embankment taken charge of 
and maintained by the officers of Government would constitute a public 
embankment under the definition given in the Act. But as~Section 4 lays 
down for the first time under what circumstances private embankments are to 
be taken charge of by the officers of Government, the distinctive character of 
the two classes of embankments is necessarily preserved and expressed in this 
section by the words private and public embankments. For instance, Clause 2 
of the section provides that the Superintendent of Embankments ‘may cause 
any private embankment which endangers the stability of a public embank- 
ment,’ &¢., &e. I therefore respectfully contend that the words ‘public 
embankment’ used in Clause 3 is meant to be an embankment maintained at 
se of the State, and the words ‘new embankment’ immediately 
if, is a new public embankment, and not private embankment. If there 
still be any doubt in the matter, it is cleared up by Section 6 of the 
ct, in which provision is made as to the party from whom the cost of private 
ike taken charge of by the State is to be recovered. ; 
section runs thus :— 
Whenever the Superintendent of Embankments shall hereafter cause art 
ich any person is bound to keep up, to be taken charge of by the officers 
the expense of keeping up such embankment shall be charged to such 
that the amount so charged shail not exceed the reasonable expense of 
ibankment of the size and description which such person was bound to 
the embankment shall have been enlarged or improved by the 





















section: 0 proyision is made for the recovery of the cost of 

ich must have been done if the ‘new embankment 
, meant to be one which was to be maintained at the 
hile Section 6 was quite silent upon the subject 
joned in Clause 3, Section 7 provides for the 
for injury sustained in the exercise of 
de taf embankments by Clauses 3 
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ig something totally different. It rovides for the making of any em 


thrown upon the zemindar, that he should move 













and 4 of Section 4, which I need not say would hardly be compatible with: 
supposition that the works mentioned in Clause 3 were those which were 
templated to be done at the cost of the zemindar, I therefore pies. 
conclade that Clause 3, Section 4, Act XXXII of 1855, provides for work 
which are to be maintained at the cost of the State and not of the zemi 
is contended by the hon’ble member; and consequently the clause objected to 
me is not a re-enactment of Clause 3, Section 4, Act XXXII of 1855). 
ing over that portion of the hon’ble member's speech wherein he a 
expatiates on the different checks he has provided against an abuse of the 
vested oe Engineer by the clause in question, I would proceed on to 
ik gait of the hon’ble member’s speech wherein an attempt is made to show 
the necessity for the clause in question. He first mentions the fact of a bund 
or dam thrown up by a zemindar of the 24-Pergunnahs across a water 
which benefited him, but injured others by causing their lands to be in 
[really do not see what connection this has with the clause objected to, The 
act of the zemindar complained of was calculated to obstruct the drainage of 
the country, and hence summary power was intended to be given to the 
Engineer for the removal of such obstructions. The Bill makes ample provision, 
for the same, and nobody objects to it. But the object of the clause in question 
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wherever the Engineer liked, at the cost of the zemindar, which, so far ad the 
i is concerned, it must to a certain extent obstruct rather than facilitate, - 
even if provided with sluices, I do not therefore see what the hon’ble member 
has gained by citing the case of the 24-Pergunnahs zemindar. The hon’ble 
member then says that the ssomregeel ae be op Ror making an Pre 
ment to run through the property of his putneedar, durputn 4 an 
hence the secenty of Government interference in the matter. But I dod: 
see the necessity of a zemindar’s passing an embankment at all the 
property he has given away el gery putneedar is to make the embank- 
ment, and not the zemindar. case the zemindar should have given awaya = 
solitary mouzah in putnee out of many, and if it so happened that for the 
protection of the whole property the embankment must run through the put 
nee mouzah, power in such cases is always reserved, when the putnee : 
ment is made, for the construction of such embankment by the zemi ; 
the putneedar is made to contribute a portion of the ex But while 
hon’ble member has indulged in supposititious cases, which however do not 
all make out the necessity, he does not state a single instance of any repret 
tation having been ever made by a zemindar to that effect, nor is there a 
thing before the Council proving the actual necessity for such a provi 
and unless the necessity is clearly made out, this Couneil will not be ju 
in enacting a law which interferes with private rights, and is o 
decision come toby the Government of 1837,” 1 RS 
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Tne Hon’ste Mr. Sonatcn said, he did not know how 
prevented by the Rules of the Council from 7 a few explan 
nec y by the remarks which had fallen from the hon’ble me 
(Baboo Degumber eryar : He believed that the strict rule as to 
speaking only once in a debate did not apply to amendments 1 
settlement of the clauses of a Bill. a 
og Honor tue Prersiwent observed that it was desirable 
member in charge of the: Bill should have an opportynity 
explanation he considered necessary. } abs): 
Tux Hon’pie Mr. Scuarcn said, the hon’ble member’ 
up two questions for disposal. One was the p 
a new embankment, and the other was as to the persc 
cost of such work. The question of cost did not f 
this section, but came within a subsequent section 
in which payments of all costs incurred were to be r 
would be better, if the hon’ble member objected : 









mfine his remarks strictly to the powe - of 





iid be clearer than the power of the Engineer to m -em-> 
under certain conditions as to publication, pi so on. fone distingtly 
aes i that the Engineer could make new embankments. As to how the 
 gosts incurred in so doing, and the compensation to be awarded 

ponte: , ed, should be 
assessed, was a different question, If the Engineer had before the power of 

‘new embankments, that power should be maintained. And even if 

- dar, was desirous of making a new embankment, it was nec : 

thatthe opinion of a professional person should be taken, to see that the 

! was so made as not to injuriously affect the interests of third 


embankment 
. That power was given by the present law, and should ke retained under 
1¢ new law. 
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\ n. Scuarcu would not at present refer to the question of the ap- 
portionment of costs. ‘That question could be better discussed when the Council 
came to a subsequent amendment of the hon’ble member in regard to throwing 
on the Government the burden of maintaining at their own expense all enibank- 
ments now maintained by them without regard to the question how far they 
were obliged. to maintain them, and how far reasons of State might imduce 
them to maintain embankments which they were under no obligation to 
maintain, or how far they should maintain them merely because those who 
should do so would not maintain them. However, Mr. Scuaucu thought it was 
necessary that we should have a professional officer to determine that question. 
‘The hon’ble member had mistaken the reference made to the case which gave rise 
im some measure to the Bill now under consideration. Mr. Scuaccn meant to 
réfer to that case merely as an example of the necessity which existed that a third 
_ party should be entitled to interfere, in justice to other parties whom the work 
‘about to be constructed might be calculated to injure. The hon’ble member 
had also said in the rest of his observations that although the zemindar, by the 
ss of inifeudation, might not often be able to make an embankment which 
ould run through the land of his putneedar, yet that when an estate was 
‘given in putnee the liability to maintain embankments devolved on the 
putneedar. ‘That was always the first argument which a zemindar brought forward 
to evade his responsibilities. The hon’ble member seemed to think that it was 
‘ within the competency of the zemindar to transfer his liabilities to a third 
; contracting with such person to perform the services which the zemindar 
ind to the Government to perform, So it might be as between the zemindar 
i party. But it was quite a different thing as to how far the zemindar 
jorized to throw over the liabilities which the Government had thrown 
_ The Government looked to the zemindar, and he could not say— 
| thrown the liability on this man, who might perhaps be a man of straw. 
bi aati, but I don’t wish to burden myself with the liability. Ihave 
Ee ng more to do with it.” It was a common practice to condition with the 
Rie edar that he should pay the Government revenue, but Mr. Scuaven had 
ar " the argument carried to the length of saying that the zomindar 
in putnee on sueh a condition, liad thereby treed himself from ~ 
payment of Governmentrevenuc. ‘The zemindars seemed to 
the iability for the payment of revenue did rest with them, 
toa third party. In the same manner, although 
’ ird party for the maintenance of embank- 


remain the responsible person, and he might fairly plead 
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him fulfil his obligations. ‘The real question at issue 
the zemindar to maintain embankments ; but that ques- 





ber liad given notice. ( 
sn Soke aiibankments necessary, thoy must bo 
‘embankments were necessary, & professional 
rovided by the Bill, which obliged the 





to make an em nent, Referring to the existing law, he thought — Bi, 


sibility rested with him, the parties with whom he had : 


more appropriatel ypropr + in counection with a subsequent aa 
A Unless the Councilwero 


. have authority to determine what Sahee 
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kments and take away all B ssp) > ma 
embankment. After having heard what had fallen f the hon 
ber in charge of the Bill, His Honor was quite convinced that the 
law did give the public officers power to make new embankments. 
the effect of the amendment would be retrograding, and would + 
from: the public officers the power which they now had. Mea! u 
had rendered a revision of the law necessary was, that while undér th 
law the power to make a new embankment did exist, no definite provi 
laid down as to the parties by whom the cost ef such works should be 
_ the present law was not sufficiently definite to enforce that obligation, a 
make sufficient provision for an equitable apportionment of the cost « 
__ various parties interested in the construction of the work. If the ar 
were accepted by the Council, the result would be that whenever by 
in the course of rivers or streams a new embankment was rendered 
we should be quite powerless to provide for the saftey of the ee 
well known that great and frequent changes took pe in the features 
cera that the course of rivers changed, and the features of the: 7 
with the course of great rivers. Embankments which were sufficient for 
tection of the country one day were wholly useless another day, and the 
could only be protected by new embankments. It would be most dangerou 
might be most destructive to the country that this power should be taken a 
_. from the officers of Government. If this power were to be taken ores te 
af the Government were to be so much tied down in the future, the Bill ; 
be called a Bill to relieve the zemindars from their existing ob ga 
and to enable them to cast on their sub-tenants obligations which ¢ 
now 


attach to such sub-tenants. It was not desirable that this Bill s 


; 2S power to 1 
: » Bill to existi 


be passed with a one-sided character. His Honor thought it necessw 
this power should rest in the hands of the officers of Goy: nt, and 
“be regulated by such limitations as the Council thought fit. T 
~ member had alluded to the summary character of the apportionm 
but that question would be properly dealt with when we came to 
tion of that portion of the Bill. The present amendment being ¢ 
character, having for its object wholly to take away the rt 
embankment, His Honor submitted that it was inex 
_ he trusted that the Council would not accept it. 
na motion was then negatived. 
_ Tue Hoy’ste Banoo Decumper Mitter said 
for the = amendment on vee 
review @ various changes ch the Bill, as‘ originally ix 
undergone before it assumed its present form. ‘The Bill ed 
introduced, contemplated asi as I understand it, to vest the 
powers for the removal of obstruction to the drainage of tl 


~~ and as it closely followed in its lending principles the. 
' subject, especially Act XXXII of 1855, I saw no obj 


first reading. In committee, however, its leading’ pri 
changed, even to the extent of totally absolving Goy 
of maintaining any embankment at the cost of the 
‘ made their “9 in August 1871, and the Bill 
2 lished in the alcutla Gazette. It was then that p 
ent quarters, and amongst others the British Indi 
poses the subject. The first notice taken in- 
Select Committee was in the speech of our P1 
December 1871, in opening the session for 1871 and 
- memorable words;— ; Y 
2 suggestion had beew made that the Governmer 
to rid itself of obligations whieh it undertouk in the 
decennial settlement. Spoaking for himself, he wight 












ih that any obligations distinetly undertaken by 
e decennial settlement, which afterwards becawe the permanent settleme 
ate paroot, sd ne esa yee ied not attempt to rid itself of those 
ns, That was a point which wou ‘airly and impartial] ide wert he 
tially laid before the Council ek Se ee 


In the sitting of the Council held on the 9th of March 1872, the Bill, after 
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~ gn able and exhaustive speech from the hon’ble member o osite, Mr. Bernard: 
Br teferted back to a Select Committee with instructions, se ath steel 
“fay, bo to amend the Bill as would maintain intact the obligations undertaken by 






Government in the matter of embankments. In what manner those instructions 
have been carried out, and how far the assurances of your Honor havé been 
given effect to, would appear from Section 41. In that section mention is made 
of a schedule which is said to contain a specification of all the lines of embank- 
ment which after the passing of this Bill will be maintained at the expense of 
Government, and none that did not find a place there will be so maintained. 
How this important document was prepared, and whether it contains all the 
embankments which the State has undertaken to mantain at its own cost, and 
whether it does not contain others which the State is not at all liable to maintain 
aré questions which, though a member of the Select Committee to whom the Bill 
hail boen referred for settlement and report, I am yet totally unable to answer, 
and I may with confidence say the same for the other members, not even excep 
ing the hon’ble member in charge of the Bill himself. For though the Bill with 
the schedule annexed comes before the Council with the sanction of his nate, 
yet I doubt very much that he would venture to assure the Council that the 








its own cost 1,329 miles of embankment, it would have to maintain only 864 
miles if the Bill submitted by the Select Committee passed into law with the 
Schedule ( B) preserved in all its integrity. I find the first figure from the notes 
of the hon’ble member opposite (Mr. Bernard), and the second by adding up the 
measurement given of the different lines of embankment in the Schedule (E). 
Now, Sir, the letter of the Sudder Board of Revenue, which 1 have so often 
cited, shows that the question of what lines of embankment Government had 
undertaken, and should on that account be maintained at the cost of the State, 

was fully gone into in the year 1837, The different points of enquiry/ necessary 
. bel pNer2 at a correct solution of the question had been carefully daid down, 
_ and a decision was come to after a most searching and thorough investigation of 
the subject in all its bearings, and we find that that decision has ever since 
become the basis of all Government action, executive or legislative, on the sub- 















t is judicially proved to be otherwise, that the mileage of em 
; 20) now being maintained at the expense of Government repre~ 
far as such works can represent, the total of the different les 
mt which the Government of 1837, after a sifting enquiry, pro- 
ose which should be so maintained; and yet in the preparation 
in question the Government decision appears to have been 
not worth the paper on which it was recorded. _ For instance, 
bankments protecting the city of Moorshedabad on either 
uthee, included in the schedule, though the question whether 
s should be maintained at the expense of the State or that 
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very eusy 




















gre included 

principle which the hon’ble member in ote 
cluding from, or including i, the schedule, 
ed at the cost of the State. As the 





was, as the hon’ble member in charge of the Bill would dedtiatte | 
the Government as part of 


schedule embraces nothing more or less than what it should embrace. One- 
however, is quite certain, that whereas Government now maintains at _ 


‘embankments. It is to be presumed, therefore, unless in any one 





and decided by the Sudder Board — 

at the cost of Government, and for — 
controvert, as I have already had occasion 

y gro for the first amendment. “But while the ~ Y 

ily and unceremoniously excluded 

in it whose presence there is quite — 


































aay ye . to] ae ME ex : a t 
Fass oe by this Oo - , eee _—— : 
and relying, in view of the assurance already given, that it cannot b 
of your Honor to depart from the liability He ineurred by Goy 
maintain certain embankments at the expense of the State, and as t 
ments in respect of which such liability had been incurred was, | 
quiry and careful consideration, determined by the Government of 
to. move that section 41 of the Bill be omitted and the following substit 

lieu thereof — 
_ | # ©'Phe provisions in this Part contained shall not apply to any embankment w 


oe passing of this Act is maintained at the expense of the State, nor to se 
tf by 
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which may hereafter be erected for the protection of any land which is, av: 
passing of this Act, protected by any embankment maintained at the expe 
- an” 







_» Tue Hoy’ste Mr, Scnaucn said there were two very serious obje 
the adoption of the amendment moved by the hon'ble member, 
proceeding to state those objections, he would refer to what had been. 
) the hon’ble member. Mar. Scnatcu must say that he did not hear the! 
member's speech so distinctly on the last occasion as he should have 
- | was not until he saw the speech reported that he discovered that | 
had more reference to the question then under consideration than 
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~ had at the time su He hoped, therefore, that if in any 
~~ mistook the hon’ble member’s meaning on the present oceasion, he | 
_____ kind enough to correct him. The hon'’ble member's first objection 
74 since its introduction the Bill had imported a very different principle, 
the Bill as introduced did not cast upon the zemindar so distinetly 
Ronan now did, the cost of constructing new embankments, If that was th 
Pr: of his remarks, Me. Scuavca found, on reference to the former 
> ing clause: — Bat. 9 
_ * ©The cost of the construction, maintenance, and repairs of all 4 
the powers and provisions of this Act or avy of them stall be borne by 
~Yands benefited thereby, aud shall be recovered from them as if the 
Government revenue.” ce aah 


Ff the hon’ble member objected to that as a change 
» sequent to its introduction, it appeared to Me. Senarcn 
‘was no change. In introducing the Bill on 17th Dece 
_ that the object of the Bill was, first, to give power 
gency to interfere at once in order to prevent imund 
- ~~ make more definite the definition of the word “ embanks 
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jh within it many works which, although not, strictly spe 
Bran were intimately connected with them, and the ma 
_odiles essential for the efficient condition of embankments; 

_  _—-_— one of the most important objects sought to be attained 
__ tionment of the expense of the construction and main 


_.__. which the proprietors of estates in the vicinity of such 
__ » to provide. So that it would be seen that the Bill ori 
hates: aang it, did provide for a change in the systen 
who bore the expense in future should be the parties 
tien from the works. When that Bill was submit; 

ae struck out the provision which existed in it, andow 
Act, keeping up the existing obligation of the 
provision, and submitted the Bill in this forn 
not so much on the previous specific engag 
benefit and the protection received from embank 
submitted to the pe it was observed by t 
important ant Pr! a petition, that th 

Bit, relieve itaclf from all the obligations 
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ent should avail itself of any such power. He said:-— 

reestion had been made that the Government was anxi ‘ 

Seeet:apil ct obligations. which 4 endawtik fo. the lust cout’ at’ ten mmc erae 
settlement. Speaking for himself, he might say that the Government had no such 

his impression was, as the hon’ble member in charge of the Bill would probably tell 

the Council, that any obligations distinctly undertaken by the Government a part of 
@ basis of the decennial settlement, which afterwards became the permanent settlement, 

 ‘¢hould be maintained intact, and that the Government should not attempt to rid itself of 

those obligations. ‘That was a point which would be fairly and impartially considered aud 
“fairly and impartially laid before the Council.” 

_ On that occasion the Bill was re-committed chiefly for the purpose of 
“ascertaining what embankments the Government were bound to maintain, and 
for other minor reasons. That proposal came before the Committee, and it 

e Mr. Scuaxcn’s duty to prepare a schedule of the embankments which 
‘the Govermaent were bound to maintain. The schedule was prepared by 
him after much consultation with the executive officers as to what embank- 
ments were then maintained, and after wading through a mass of papers as to 
what were the obligations of Government in regard to those embankment: 
the schedule appended to the Bill was prepared. ‘The hon’ble member maid 
he did not know how the schedule was preparéd. He thought he might 
‘how it was prepared and how those particular embankments were, 
ba in- the schedule, and other hon’ble members of the Committee would 
probably confirm his statement. The schedule was prepared and circulated to all 
| the members of the Committee. The Committee would not examine the various 
items in the schedule (the Hon’ste Mk. Scuatcn was prepared fully to explain, 

_ them), but accepted the schedule with the understanding that it would a discussed, 

_ in@ouncil. That was the way the schedule was prepared and became a portion of — 

the Bill. With to the principle on which it was prepared, he would beg to. 

y a few words. the s of His Honor the President he recognized merely 


me of the decennial settlement. Looking through all the papers connected 
the permanent settlement, Mr. Scuaxcu could find nowhere that the 
t had distinctly undertaken to maintain any embankments. In 
st every district the zemindars, however, had entered into certain obliga- 
ns in which they distinctly stated that they would maintain embankments 
hin the boundaries of their estates. The kubooleuts ran in this form— 
“T will keep up embankments regularly in my estate according to custom. Should I 
) do so, whatever loss may follow is mine only.” 
Mr. Scnaven would not yet go into the question of the liability of the 
. The liability was contained in this engagement of the zemin- 
he could find nowhere any engagement made by the Government to. 
m embankments. But on looking into some other papers, he found that 
subsequent to the decennial settlement, engagements by which the 
ent was dto maintain certain embankments. For instance, the 
ents included within the estates of the Rajah of Burdwan. At the time 
ement the Rajah of Burdwan received a remission of revenue of 
for the purpose of maintaining embankments throughout his estates, 
@ process or other the embankments were not maintained, although 
) was remitted for the purpose, But in 1822 the Government did 
istinct ment with the Rajah that in future, provided he 
0,000 as Government revenue, the Government would maintain 
is within his estate. Mn. Scuarcn considered that a clear and 
ent, and he therefore introduced into the schedule all the 
maintained by the Government in the old Burdwan estate. 
find those embankments specified in the schedule in the 
x No. 1 to No. 28. That was the only specific engagement 
which he found the Government had ever made. 
embankments which was not noticed in the Board’s 
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re those obligations which were distinctly undertaken by the Government at the 
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Bi terse by the zemindars. From that date the only embankments be 
onthe books ‘of the Government and maintained by Government were fi 
that they then undertook to maintain, and they have been included in 


upon the Gorerseiont the 











the subject of a careful beng by Sir A 
the Board of Revenue. He reported that 
seven different Kins of of sidtntidisents which he 
The matter was carefully considered by the Goveesisiin: and the 

the obligation of maintaining the sea bund mentioned in the ” 

0. 36, extending over a length of 41 miles. ‘They further acce 

of maintaining the outer embankment along the river He 

and up to ns creek to a certain distance. And they accepted the 4 
“cating and keeping open these bunds at the breaches of those embank; 
nse of maintaining all other embankments in Hideo 




















































to 54, both inclusive. There remained only other lines of embankn 
Two of these were what was called station embankments, one reg 
station of Rampore Beauleah, and the other Maldah. 


His Hovor re Prestpent observed that the hon’ble member 
entering into an explanation of the items in the schedule, which would | 
considered at a later stage of the proceedings. 


risa Hoy’stx Mr, Scnacu resumed.—He would not now proceed w: 
er explanation of the schedule ; but the Council would see from 
Se sirenty said, that the schedule was framed in entire accordance wih 
— expressed by the Board of Revenue in their letter, where Shey aa 
considered that besa needed for the protection of cities shoul 
maintained by Government, and the three classes of embankments , 
whad mentioned were the only embankments which were entered in the s ey 
- because they were the only ones which the Government, in semis vith — 
that opinion, was obliged to maintain. 
paler mover of the amendment had observed that this s 
fully considered in the Board’s letter of 1837, and that the dete: 
arrived at should not be set aside except by a judicial decision: 
hon’ble member referred to the Board’s i Ag he would find. that 
him so far as he would wish. In the first place, one eapailos. 
ries embankments then maintained was the embankment which p 
ergunnahs. The circumstances relating to that caubealsnaticna’ 
pa sicated, and Mr. Scnaucu would therefore prefer not to discuss them 
cmp came to consider the schedule. He would merely observe 
fal result to which the Board arrived was set out in the 5lst paragraph 
Board’s letter, which showed that the Government was go far obliged 
tain those embankments, that if they did not keep them up they 
obliged to refund the sum of Rs. 16,786 which the Pawar . 
Government when they gave u the maintenance of those 
he might also observe that the hon’ble member had stated. that 
dabad embankments had been omitted from the schedule, Those 
had been omitted because the Government was not bound to 3 
and so far as the decision of the Board of Revenue would ne 
by the Commissioner of Moorshedabad that “ he had poms 
+ Bh on a the State to this expenditure with 


Sap ey ee y of zemindars.” 
Bat halch would not further go into the ‘etn 











present. . 
Mr. Scnarcu thonght he had now answered th 

hon’ble ara gg , why certain embankment 

the schedule and y certain other embankments h 


Treason was that in Tha one case the Government ‘wae 

and in the other the were not so bound, 
With these i remarks he came 
which he had to enemas belare thet Cour 
charge of 
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‘ig : be divided into three classes—first, embankments which the Govern- 
1 undertaken to maintain, and which were entered in the schedule ; 
ondly, those which the zemindar was bound to maintain, and which from 


very serious loss to the apa and, lastly, those which the zemindar was 
o bound to maintain, and which on occasions of emergency the Government 
dtaken up; and once having taken them in hand they found it difficult to 
t rid of them, because their abandonment might be injurious to the people. 
e would mention one instance of the latter class in Nuddea. In consequence 
of the heavy inundation in 1867 much loss was caused. The Collector found 
that the a cchenenis had not been repaired, and he suggested that an enquiry 
should be instituted ; he fully allowed that the zemindars were bound to repair 





that the Government should repair them. The executive officer found that 
small bunds had been thrown up by the zemindars to protect their lands, but 
he insi that it was necessary in the interests of the people to repair the 
embankments. ‘The Government then undertook to repair the embankments, 
but with this distinct reservation, that they had acted merely on an emergency, 
_ and that their action should not be construed into a precedent or be held to 
throw any new claim upon the Government. Mr. Scnatcu thought it would 
be very unfair to the tax-payers generally that the Government should be 
- bound to do a duty which the zemindars were under obligations to perform: 
it would be unfair to the public to ask the Government to accept the whole of 
the costs of those embankments which they were not under obligations to 


~The second objection to the amendment was, that it would leave the 
responsibility of the Government under the Act in the same undecided state 
‘in which it was now, and which it was one of the objects of the Bill to remove. 
One of the objects of the Bill was that from the date of the passing of the Act 
each m would know what embankments he had to maintain; whether it 
eltiald be determined that the zemindar or the Government should maintain a 




















embankment, it should be distinctly laid down upon whom the n- 
Pility- lay And tat” was done by scares to the schedule. Mr. Seen 
Caedes ‘ ‘objected to the omission of the schedule in that sweeping manner 
by which the hon’ble member proposed to throw on the Government the et 
to maintain embankments. ifthe amendment was not accepted by the Counci 
and if the provision declaring the necessity of the schedule was maintained, 
be most happy, in discussing the details of the schedule, to state the 
ms for its adoption in its present form, and it would then be in the power 
“Council to determine what embankments should, and what een 
‘should not, be entered in the schedule. 


Tue How’ste Mr. Coryin said that he had not intended to take part any 
@ upon the clauses of the measure now under consideration, for the B 
riginally introduced before he had the honor of being a member of the 
had been subjected from time to time during its progress, before it 
; present form, to various important changes and modifications, - with 
>and character of which he had hitherto Seen scarcely as familiar as 
hh. But the discussion on the amendment of the hon’ble member 
with regard to section 41 had made him desirous of offering a few 
the general principle which appeared to him to be involved therein, 
his reasons for wishing to support the section as it stood, though 
¢ to enter into the details of the points at issue. _ : 
er (Baboo Degumber Mitter) had urged with consider- 
é ‘dn ty of Government, in view of the terms of the per- 
continue to maintain at the public charge, all those em- 
itherto been, or wore now being, kept up at the expense 
ligation, ‘of Government in that respect were of a last- 


a hen 








MO Mg 





how: that change 'was undertaken.. He found after. ny 
the embankments which the Government uae now male he 


their importance were of such a nature that their non-maintenance would | 


embankments, but as the zemindars would not maintain them he suggested 


* 


consequently, the em ents which were — 
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enumerated in. le (E) annexed to the Bill, forme 

: . 4 y wt Lela . -. 
to hich. No} : 


~ «aaa hist of t nm w onsibility. attach 
or what in practice had come ‘to be considered as such, in respect to 
tenance of embankments, had grown and increased from time to time, | 
special needs and demands, to their present extent, and that they cons 
exceeded the limits at which it was intended to fix them on the oecs 
they were last settled, and that now it was high time to draw the liz 
where. This view to receive much support from the official reg 
recent years which had been brought to bear on the ease. — hy 
But be that as it may, it alt, he thought, be admitted on allha; 
Both the hon’ble members who had charge of the Billand the Select Comm 
#0. whom it had been more than once referred, had given every consid 
____ t@ the representations which had been made to them during the 
+3 “measure, and in consequence of which several of the chan to which 
already alluded, from its original provisions had been adopted, and hat 
doing so they had gone far towards meeting the views urged in those represent 
ations, and had endeavoured as fairly and equitably as possible to agses 
respective obligations of the Government and zemindars; he would theref 
be very unwilling, for his part, lightly to disturb the conclusions which hy 
-_-been arrived at after so much deliberation. At any rate, it seemed esser 
that such obligations should be defined in the form of a schedule, thon 
might be a point for decision, when the schedule itself came iy al diseus: 
whether any other embankments should be added to the list. He 
venture to remind the Council that all legislation upon questions such : 
in which the issues involve the adjustment of charges between came 3 
© must necessarily partake ina greater or less degree of the principle of | 
mise, and he would prefer to accept the concessions which had alre: 
made by Government in the direction of the special claims so ably rep 
by the hon’ble member on his left, in order to facilitate 8 oe 
pete: wate, it might be hoped, not less than a decennial, ement of a | 
Bae oy i question upon a fairly if not whally eeoereey basis. 
_... Upon these he wished to support the clause as it stood, 
Me Tue Hon’ste Mr. Wyman said, he thought the ant went m 
farther than the mover of it himself considered it i wait 
_._. His Honor the President had not only pledged hi to mat 
the obligations of the Government in respect to embankments, but to 
all the existing embankments. What His Honor really did— 
ie the Government to maintain the embankments which they — 
maintaining, but that where it was shown that the. n 
obligations to maintain certain embankments, that o! ion should 
ed and Sen ome the orga of the hon’b a ’ 
further than that. He started by asserting, practically, that every 
now maintained by Government should be maintained for over 
of Government. That was not what His Honor had pre 
the hon’ble member in charge of the Bill referred to in hi 
observations. He distinctly pointed out that there were ce tal 
which required adjustment, the circumstance that the zemi 
_ their obligations, the Govefmment had been led to take them up i 
of the people; and because the Government had done that_ 
great and important public interests which were concerned 
member said it should 1 be declared that the Govern 
liable for the continued maintenance of those works, Ne 
President md me ben oie mover of the Bill had de 
“proposed to be done. e argument therefore really 
whether the schedule attached to the Bill did or did’ no 
ments which the Government were bound to 
obligation to Ff up any embankment which was 
Mr. Wray no doubt that the matter wou 
















ostly. ust be an a age in having a schedule 
eration of all the embankments the Government were to. 


oy teh the question at rest, and it showed the zemindar also what. 


* 


tions were. In page 10 of the Report of Proceedings of the last meeting, 


n extract was made from the Board of Revenue’s letter of 
‘stress var hei by the hon’ble member on the ability of the conser ‘i a 
his obligations. The words used were—‘‘ should I fail to maintain embank- 
ments, the loss will be mine only.” Mr. Wyman submitted that the matter did 
not end there. It might involve loss to hundreds of persons, it might cause 
inundation to the country, and affect places far beyond the immediate locality 
of the embankment. And therefore -the Government had thought it right to 
say to the zemindars—“ Here is a public duty which you have not performed: 
we cannot saddle ourselves with the cost. We do the work to prevent @ 
alamity ; but you must pay for it.” He thouglit that was fair and reasonable. 
The Government accepted their liability to maintain certain embankments, and 
made a compromise by saying—‘ We will accept this much, but we will not 
accept more. It is necessary that this thing should be done: we have done our 
art; and now you do yours.” Mr. Wyman submitted that the arguments of 
the hon’ble member were hardly so convincing as he thought they were. It 
would never do to compel the Government to maintain what under i 
cireumstances they had done for the benefit of the people, but the obligation to 
do which really lay with the zemindar. 
~ Tue How’stx ree Actine Apvocate-Genenat said, it might perhaps be 
necessary for him to say a few words. The hon’ble member in charge of the 
Bill had sufficiently and properly shown to the Council that the Government 
was in no way disposed to avoid any responsibility or obligation undertaken b 
the Government under the terms of any contract. He thought that the hon’ble 


avoided any obligation, But he had taken advantage of the circumstance that 
in consequence of neglect of duty on the part of zemindars, the Government had 
in fact, for some considerable time, kept up certain embankments, which they 
were under no obligation to keep up, for the protection of the inhabitants of 
meena districts, and he (the hon’ble mover) had founded the liability of 
Government to keep up all existing embankments upon the circumstance to 
which reference has been made. Te Apyocate-Gunerat thought the object of 
he Bill was to adjust the liability, in respect of ..iaintaining embankments, 
between the zemindars and the Government. It appeared to him that the 
embankments which the Government had kept up, other than those which they 
“were bound to maintain, were embankments which they might (if necessary) 
eompel zemindars to maintain through the medium of Courts of Justice, by suits 

















tituted to enforce the terms of the engagements entered into by zemindars. 

) present legislation embodied a simple means of obtaining redress in respect 
‘grievances which the Government had for a considerable number of years 
at the hands of zemindars. The argument of the hon’ble member had taken 

vocate-General by surprise; for it amounted to this, that whenever a 
uted by us sentiments, voluntarily benefited others by certain 
it should be held that he had undertaken the duty or incurred the 
continue in future to similar acts for a similar purpose, and 
arties actually liable and bound to perform them. The whole 
the hon’ble member seemed to be based upon the above suggested 
d therefore carried with it no weight. THe Apvocarre-GuNERAL 
te in fayor of this part of the Bill, and support the mover m 


4noo Draumper Mrrrer said,—“ I do not think that Tam 
‘all the objections that have been raised against. the 
a ~ ‘The question principally raised by the amendment 
dule annexed to the Bill, purporting to contain a specifica- 
kments which should be maintained at the cost of the State, 
“Council and made the basis of legislation onthe 
Ny ; that cannot lie, that the mileage of embank- 
4 at the cost of the State is 1,329, whereas 








“mover of the amendment had not ventured to suggest that the Government had” 
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_ the schedule which are at present maintained at the expense of the State, 
Ke: hon’ble members would meet this objection by restoring to the schedy 
__ Tines of embankment as might have been unjustly exeluded from it. ‘The 
iw tion would still obtrade itself, whether this Council is ¢competent to enter 


this sort of judicial enquiry, especially in the absence of the parties aaa Oo 
| interested ia the matter, and ho can alone offer information or se aba tid 
dence on the subject.” slice 


» His Honor rue Prestent said, he was inclined to think that the = eat 
ch had been adduced against the amendment had induced the hon'ble ~— 
a of the amendment to recede from she poaitios sad had ve 2 4 
ae mitted that his ments were opposed not to the general principle of the Bil 
4 which his ssuendiaent abet to aatlain, but to the particular sched fa : ‘ 
the Council. He had occasion to point out that hon’ble members were somewha 
premature in considering the details of the schedule. The time would come when 
the details would be properly aid thoroughly discussed. Tt was evident that 
the schedule would have to be very carefully considered. Looking to the state. 
ment regarding that schedule which was given by the hon*ble member in 
charge of the Bill, looking to the circumstances under which the schedule was 
appended to the report of the Committee, it would probubly be desirable that 
Resi we should ask that Committee to be good enough to resume their labors so far 
> a as to re-consider the schedule. H's Hoxonr thought that the schedule bit 
been attached to the Bill subject to future consideration, it mi be 
referred back to the Comnrittee to consider it a litthe more fully. — Perl 
he said more he should be attempting to slay the slain, for the hon’ble member's 
aye arguments had been sufficiently slain. But perhaps he might say that he 
heartily and entirely objected ‘to the principle of the amendment, as it 
on the Government an « bligation which did now lie on the Gevernm 
: he was extremely unwilling that the Government, representing not the 
fey invent as an entity, but the tax-payers of the country, should, in a matter 
¢ kind affecting the permanently-settied estates of Bengal, for one moment 
of é¢onsenting to assume obligations not legitimately falling upon them, — 
ss -petiaanent settlement bad conferred enormous benefit and revenues ¢ 
' -gemindars of Bengal. Those revenues were subject to eertain oblig: 
ree and he most strongly held as proper and right to the tax-payers that w 
: hold the zemindars to the obligations which they undertook at the tim 
ae nent settlement, from which they derived such great benefit and revenu 
eee ie, adhering as he did to the declaration that nothing was further 
ce his intention than to recede from the obligations incurred by the Governr 
LS at the time of the permanent settlement, he at the same time strongly obj 
ie throw on the Government any additional obligation as between the 
is and the zemindar, which the Government did not undertake at the 
permanent settlement, and which neither equity nor the law of th 
upon the Government. Hts Honor must in that view oppose th 
hon’ble member had alluded to the Board’s report of 1887. — 
was not the present time, it was also not the time of the pern 
The papers of 1837 might justly and properly be referred | 
inittee as throwing light upon the obligations of the Govern 
of the permanent settlement. He desired that the matter shi 
thatway. But the question now for consideration was, were 
or were they not, an obligation at the time of the permanén' 
obligation which the Government at any time perman 
it and the zomindars. ‘that being so, he submitted 
proposed to put the question on an entirely different { 
The motion was then negatived. i 
On the motion of the Hon'ble Baboo Dezu 
omitted from the Bill. SO) ae 
The further consideration of the Bill wes 
The Council was adjourned to Saturday, 
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- wo No, 805, dated Caloutta, the 25th February 1873. 


as a From—A, Mackenzie, Ese., Offg. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal, Judicial Dept. 
~ To—'The Inspector-General of Hospitals, Indian Medical Department. 


ie am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1316 of the 20th February 
1973, with enclosure, and in reply to say that the Lieutenant-Governor has noticed 
very deep regret the death of Surgeon J. A. Purefoy Colles, u.., Officiating Professor’ 
Anatomy and ex-officio Second Surgeon of the Calcutta Medical College Hospital. The 
services: of Dr. Colles were much appreciated by this Government, and His Honor fully 
coneurs in the testimony borne by you to his worth and abilities. 


iw 


No. 1316, dated Fort William, the 20th February 1873. 


From—Da. Carnet Brown, Inspr.-Genl. of Hospitals, Indian Medical Dept. 
To—The Offg, Secy. to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department. 


_ In forwarding the accompanying official report of the death of Surgeon J. A. Purefoy 
Colles, m.v., Officiating Professor of Anatomy in the Medical College, and Second Surgeon to 
the College Hospital, 1 have the honor to state that I entirely concur in the observations 
recorded by Drs, Saunders and Smith regarding the late Dr. Colles’s character and merit. 
1 first became acquainted with Surgeon Colles in the Field Hospital at Lucknow in 1853, 
and I then formed a very high opinion of him, which his after career has very fully confirmed. 
Government has lost the services of a most zealous.and talented Medical Officer, and of a 


‘most conscientious and unselfish man. It is pleasant to observe that his loss is not only | 


deplored by his colleagues, who knew and valued him as an earnest fellow-worker; but that 
the students also manifest such a very proper feeling regarding the death of one who laboured 
eo-sealously to instruct them. 







of Descriptive aud Surgical Anatomy, which sad event oceurred at 


instant, at 4 p.m, 
int has no doubt already received the sad intelligence ; but it seems 


of all classes being deeply grieved at the loss of one whose sense of, 
‘unflinching, and who succambed earnestly striving to do faithfal 


: yhis fellow men, : 
ts of this school have, as one man, testified to me their Leite 


‘0 doubt that within « a short time all connected with the 
ips hi memory by the erection of some assragy 









h sets of Fess sorrow that I have heard of the death of Dr. J. Purefoy Colles, _ 


sae oath has cast ‘a gloom over this College; Professors, native | 
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pidtieses for the information of the Inspector-General _ ; 
ee are tint tho Pring of the College has said re 


tai take nd Sate soquaiated with him but must have been imp 

st manner in which he devoted ‘himself to professional porsuite, and by hie 
uty, his kindly generous nature, and his keen appreciation of all the: 

tion as a Medical Officer, It was with very great Rey 





"No. 62C, Fort William, the 11th February 1878, 


'From—T. R, Lanz, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, L. P., 
 Po—The Offy, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 


Zam directed by the Member in charge to submit the follow 

ies. es ok -on the state of the salt market for the thi 
and December Jast. | ce 
. st eh The quantity of salt consumed (i.e., the quantity of total clearances 

of salt of all descriptions) in the quarter under report amounted to 1,849,846 
maunds, ogainst 2,601,085 maunds in the previous quarter, and 1,996,900 

» maunds in the corresponding quarter of the previous year; and the total 
ammount of duty levied was Is, 60,12,000, against Rs. 84,53,526 and Rs. 64,89,925 


ing report 
re rd quarter 
of 1872-73, comprising the months of Ociober, November, 


in the previous and corresponding quarters respectively, 


ua - 8, Thre were no salesof Government salt at the Presidency under 
wholesale rowannahs during the quarter under report, but a portion of the 
8,400 maunds of Hidgellee, Ramnuggur salt sold in July last, was cleared 
- during the present quarter. ; 


4, Phere were no sales of Government salt nt Pooree during the present 
and previous quarters of the year 1872-73. ‘The sales in the corresponding 
quarter of the year 1871-72 amounted to 1,520 maunds. 
ty 


Kites eet bane quantity of excise salt sold in Cuttack, Balasore, Pooree, and the 
%-Perguinahs during the present quarter, from the stuck of the different 
~ seasons, is shown in the following table I:— 





a 
_ Ser itn fem |in [ [ v neve 
a ~! ‘ 


~~ + ahisinetades 451 manne tm Puitehmooksh Gola, ' f Se 

rom the above that the total clearances, or sales, of excise 

under review amounted to 1,00,092 maunds, against 
» previous quarter, and 67,152 in the corresponding 


comparatively, the total import. — 
resid of sea-imported salt — 





Sup qvauren op 1870-71. | Sep QUARTER 


Imported. | Cleared. 


_ $8. Table 1V shows the quantity of sea-imported salt remain i 
‘warehouses at the close of the quarter, as compared with | ‘the 


~ 
oe 
on 
- 
“ 


Total 


---® Table V exhibits the despatches of ‘salt 
and the three railways, vid the several salt pass _statio: 
‘the country, both east and west of the river Hoogh 
under review, and the corresponding quarters of the 
Vv ; 
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’ “a8 ys ° 12,8 dh acne » 88 noted on the margi : : z 
‘aot ‘8,111 ee the previous quarter, | ad? 07 
it) ee | ODS correspondin : bes 
motets 18867 1871-72. ; Ponans quarter of the year 
Rae atts, ; 10. The shipments of Liverpool sal if 
of Onleutt leutta, according to published market reports, tr as Tallow et PON 


Mis, 
wate ~~ October ase a ne 10,198 


aye» November ve vs wet wm 18.218 











































ph _ December nin ial ‘se .-» 28,640 
fai ae : Total oe -62,551 ‘ the 
‘i . if shipments to Chittsgong were made during the quarter under report, = 
apa Tt. The market prices, per 100 maunds of Liverpool, and other descriptions ie 
bee ‘of salt at the close of each fortnight during te quarter, as comp with, + 
those obtaining during the same period last year, are shown in the following ; 
table — | : 
} GE 19 = VI. 2 og 
be =o : 2 ‘ =< Boh 
ap? Prices on 16th | Prices on Bist | Prices on 15th |Prices on Pinca Prices on Set 
ee October. | October. November. wegen: | December. Rocw= 
} 872. . [sea | rer. [sar ver.| 189, 1871. | 1672, 
Rs. | Bs, | Re | Be | Be! Re Re. 
6 60 63 47 | 70 46 | 69 
62 63 68 62 | 61 | 66 | 67 
o | o | e | e7 | 71 | 67 | 7% 
oer 54 eet 5s soe | 64 one 
mate Oak "= aa ae a pe 
46 65 44 60 61 60 bh 
62 | 6a |. & | 66 | o& | 56 | 85 





3 12. In Table VIE are exhibited the total quantities of salt that were 
able for the private export trade at the several depdts in the Madras — 









; Presidenc on the Ist day of each of the three months constituting the — 
. qharte Rae epost and the corresponding quarters of 1870-71 and 1871-72:— 
est: ae, f ; Sy VIL. lee 

4 1970-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 
Mds. Mds, “Mds. 
“vse 676,250 7,45,508 6,16,340 ; 
: ae 6,535,962 6,458,088 5,66,340 
ve 6,538,962 6,36,188 5,66,340 







ing table shows the quantities of sea-imported salt — 
nto bond cleared from bond and shipboard. at pepe OF 
narter under review and the corresponding quarter of 1871-72 
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4 in S8ion se hese waa: 
sae The Off. Seevetary io the Government of Bengal, Political Depart 
As required by paragraph 7 of your letter No, 185, dated 17th Janu 
I have the honor to forward the folloving annual report of our relati 
the frontier tribes-in Assam not actually under our immediate manage: 
2. Kamroop.—The Deputy Cowmissioner, Major Lamb, reports.‘ 
frontier trives have been peaceful during the past year as far as th 
i- ned.” Ps . 
8. Durruno.—Captain M. O. Boyd, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, 
_ “My predecessor’s report submitted in Kebruary 1872 mentioned 
sndance of a considerable number of Thibetan Bhiiteas at the a 
at Udulgooree in the previous month, and stated that our relation: 
these people were most friendly. Shortly after the submission of his anr 
~ report, Maj r Graham met the Thibetan Chiefs, known as the Sath Rajahs,a 
“Udulgooree: in the course of conversation these Rajahs asserted a claim to 
_ the grazing lands lying between the hills and a path running through Chardo 
culled Boyragee Patgiri’s rood, and to the right of collecting re 
“for forest produce taken from the spurs of the lower bills. It was 
out to them that their claim was perfectly untenable, and th: 
practice, commenced only about three years ago, of levying rever 
the workers of the rabber mehal (a larse part of which lies in the | 
- Jand these Rajahs claimed), could not be countenanced for a moment, 
jahs signified their intention of continuing to collect revenue from the 
~~ of these forests, but promised that the collection should be made 
~———s Kaehari agents, and not by their own followers. This meeting may 
__ said to have been barren of good results, except in so far as it cleare 
mh ny © To Government, No. 64, dated 24th doubts that may have previously existed 
ae Pebroary 1873. pretensions of these Lajas. ‘The matte 
gg Zo Government, No. 77, dated 16th Yenorted.* During last cold season an‘ 
= Frow Government, No. 1902, dated the survey of the land lying to the 
ae een Mere 188. Patgiri’s road was made by a 
of the name of Fesoo: the officer in charge of the survey 
___- proceeded to do his duty, and was not interfered with by the 
meee * A claim similar to that of the Sath Rajals was put — d 
the Tongso Penlow by Fispa, a petty chief residing at Marsala 
diate frontier, the place where the Bernuddy enters the plains 
dn Jantiary last by Mojor Graham and myself, when he info: 
veer orders were to collect tax from the boat-cutters who earry on ' 
foot of the hills; and added that his superiors claimed the 
- taxon all persons working the lands north of our rice cultis 
+ past year a party of refugee Bhiteas, who settled in th 
© division, and who had commenced the cultivation of lands 
hills, were informed by me that they could not be per 
"immediate frontier, but should receive lands at a safe d 
a= declined to accede to these terms, and returne 
With the exception of some pe 
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ea. petty exactions from A: 
“i m:.. _ at the foot of the hills, the Biiteas have during the 
»  .... “In February 1872 an application was mad 
~ —_ devessor for 82 poorahs of land for religious purpé 
them that their demand was one which he eow! ine 
strongly counselled them to abstain from the 
_and coolies from our own people, which they 
was ‘an old custom,’ Tuis tribe has, howe 
only one case having been reported agy 
_ our people from-going up to the hills fe 
_ the discontinuance of farming the m 
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ffs faraid. The refugee Dufflas have not been interfered’ w: ican. 
> thei ndependent brethren, and have themselves ke i ot tee ‘ie? 
way os : *s kept out of mischief, 
the Distric ‘Superintendent of Police has lately paid a visit to the Duffla 
hills, and obtained some specimens of what is believed to be coal; he met the 
two principal Chiefs of the Komarmura Dufflas, who accompanied him back to 
the plains. ‘The demeanour of the Dufflas was extremely friendly, and I think 
the visit will be productive of good results. 

«Our relations with the frontier tribes may on the whole be considered 
- gatisfactory. ‘The Bhiteas, it is true, put forward preposterous claims, but I 
think they are indisposed to go any length in support of them; while as 

rds the Akas and Dufflas, it would not be possible for a year to have passed 
more quietly than has 1872.” 

4, Nowgong.—Major Sherer, Deputy Commissioner. 

“The only bill tribes with which we are brought in contact in this 
district are the Nagas and the Meekirs. 

“The former are within the jurisdiction of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Naga Hills, and have up to date been peaceful neighbours. The latter area 
hardworking, inoffensive set of people, and have given me no cause whatever 
for anxiety.” 

5. Seebsaugor—Major A. FE. Campbell, Deputy Commissioner. 

“The blockade of the Lotah Naga Dooars, which took place during the 
ear, was withdrawn in accordance with thé orders me) in Government 
etter No. 2092, dated 28th March 1872, but the Sonareegam Nagas have not 
come down to have the orders of Government explained; in fact, they refused 
to do so when sent for by the Assistant Commissioner of Golaghat. 

“The Assistant Commissioner reports that as soon as the blockade was 
withdrawn, there was a general rush of Assamese into the hills, and the Nagas 

t all they wanted without the necessity of leaving their own villages. 

The other tribes of Nagas along the border have been very quiet during 

the past year. There has been only one complaint made to me by an Assamese 
the Namsang Nagas of the Gelekee Dooar, who at night came down 
and stole a bullock. 

This chang is one of the nearest to the plains, and the Nagas of it come 

all the year round. 

» “The owner of the bullock followed the track of the thieves right up to 
the chang, found his bullock tied to a tree, and was bringing it away when 
three or four Nagas came up and slaughtered the animal on the spot. 

“The man came to me, and I sent for the headmen of the chang, and 
told them they must settle the case with the complainant. 

* They held a punchayet then and there, and settled it for Rs, 20, which 
they have since paid to the complainant. 

_ * Within the last few days an Assamese from Obboypore has complained 
against the Banfera Nagas that about 40 of them went to his house and took 
away a buffalo, some ducks, and a cloth, because he, the Assamese, refused to 
ec ay wea ag sent for by the Rajah. I have sent a kotokee to call the 
nfera Ka own. 
ing the past year the Nagas have carricd on a thriving trade in 

» Whi ey bring down and sell and barter with the Assamese. Such 
nand exists for this article that the Assamese go in large numbers. to the 
his has lately been put a stop to by recent orders, but it is impossible to 

them going to the hills, as the paths through the jungle are innumer- 






















As long as a good trade exists between the pene of the plains and hills, 
c ( alates with the tribes will not be other than satisfactory ; at the 
would be very desirable if our southern boundary was properly 
he Nagas made to understand it.” fr 
npore.—Maujor W. C. 8. Clarke, Deputy Commissioner. 


Nagas. 
with the Nagas bordering on Jaipore and the country beyond 
ooree Dehing, nothing has occurred to mark the year inany 
and Bordoaria tribes are still at feud, but they have not 

for settlemtnt to me; their relations generally with 
uctory. In the present month I am about to ta 































rill give me miote to-weltd 
“Doanneahs and Phakidla, 







© © wpheae two tribes ishabit the border of the plains from the B 
 pgouth to the Booree Dehing. They are half Assamese and ha 


_Singpho. They for the most part reside where the land assessme 
them, and may be considered ordinary ryots.” 

















nas Singphes. dilly 
ee “Of the Singphos I have seen more during the year. I saw several , 
ay “Yeading Gams or Chiefs last January at the mela at Saddya, and in 

: ~) last November I had an opportunity of seeing them at home in eir 0} 

' ~ settlements on and beyond the Noa Dehing and the Tengapani. 1 y 


za ” thrifty and well-to-do, live, in not very large numbers, in well 
elvan villages, and their communities appear well ordered and very obedient. 
+ their Gams. I met with the best possible reception from all those I visited, 
» and indeed many came in from distances to meet me and pay their respects, 1 
'. think the popular feeling among the Singphos is as good as could be wish ' 
© but they certainly have no reason to be otherwise than perfectly contented ; 4 
grand country, producing everything they want without a single cess or tax 
or call on them of any kind; it would be hard indeed if they Were not con. 
tented and happy.” , os Pie Rei 3 
Kampties. eee 
“With the Kampties I had also some opportunity of communication at 
the Saddya melo, and again in this last November, while on the frontier, 
~  yisited several of their settlements on the Tengapani and Noa Dehing. 
 @he Kampties and Singphos live, apparently, on most amicable terms, ‘The 
' Kampties, owing to their written language, which is, for purposes of education — 
and religion, adopted by the Singphus, who possess no written cbaracte 
a a held superior of the two tribes ; the Singphos have no privst 
and using the religion of the Kamptics. Kamptie priests oveupy their te 
and preside over all religious ceremonics, as well as educate 
village who desire to learn. In time young Singphos will doubth 
' the priesthood. he Kampties are a very cleanly nice tribe, and 
excellent cultivators. I saw finer rice crops in the cleared and artificially 
- gated high forest land of the Kampties than I have seen 
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Digit ~<* Jains. As with the Singphos, our relations with the Kampties are as 
BE a They possibly can be. They too are at present beyond the reach 
eae : 






imposts of any kind. Those Kampties who reside within 
 mouzalis of course pay the tax upon land.” 
Mishmees. Realtor ics i 
“Exeept at the mela last year, I have as yet seen bat 
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ate: 
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ieee ' Mishmees. Several of the Digaroo, Mijoo, and those of the Chulk 
be - who werg not under ban, came down and partook of the festivits 
a. re th + No. 1707, datea ‘t2tion from the Chulkattas under 
Bis: MuMy it to obtain a treaty with the G 

‘re rr Prom 


Goverument, No. 2470, dated mission to enter the plains and 
‘ oi rai No. 2106, dated Of good behaviour, and in the 








2nd October 1872. shall meet these last with a v’ 
dom Ovtcter 1s7s > eed ith them; no raids have 








f 2 ye grape i tallaata the frontier in that part, and 
; Mishmees is as fae 

- During the cold season they carry on “an 

- Debrooghur ; are well behaved and make no ce 
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“T havens yet seen very liitle of the J 
last year, which they took in their quiet und 
disturbed the peace of the borders from the D 

_ line of Abor frontier. I hope to see more of th 
ao ag 3 ppg 
Reh oe ne Duilla raid was committed 
5 i which, up to the recent returo of t 








ge coe political significan | 
ahaa eae sa 9 together yy th 
a Ue cerned, i at 
inet ers in wes is nece access viour by the ing 
Th eustod ns no ssar to tl the clan | 
i : oc of North L as a hosta array spe obtain mes plains wil ae 
RE aca own tot bh Lukhi ge for the r id ‘me from th : je 
> the plai rade in n mpore have e return anwhile em. Th ; 
9 Oo the Dn There is seca and ein! not been a ef the ce wax ee wt 
ufflns ; carcel seem te turb Ining of - 
HA ; they are si y any disti » get o ulent £ captives, 
Ve Commissi : re similna a istingu me n well wi people, a 4 
a vuidh offic se Bete looks, el ishing bet ith the As nd have 
id whic vers, a8 every i 3.—Tl » characte oomthe Hl ites 
has oa pant aad bag which ae festa ie ine, al beh Mecrees 
betwee Ps na aes affected ins 0 th haviour.” 
een Brit y ré port d our re! ‘ occurre e abov r. 
Graham ish territ ed to G lations wi red duri e report 
who |} ory and Bhi overnme with the tri ng the pr s of 
urpose, and 4 vas been a ‘ iitan isn nt. In K > tribes on past year 
> i i th ? 
at Dewanyi | it has recerit ppointed spe ow in cours imroop tl e border 
Distri giri to repr y been d special Bo se of settl te boundary 
tad ict Superintendent o British anes ies Ouunnsleviens by Maj 
the he se “ee fee has os Kamroop hus visi Wisine és ment to pare? for the 
am has de he pee i eonimantiaion th Dowencin -s ses a post 
e course ed the Bou subject ith Bhiitea t and the nei ar the 
- throu of his to ndary Commi ef-Diewnagiri, traders neighbo 
gh me, l ur, and as ommissio angiri, h and other pede 
pee Bein D oe es het abate ton action ers from’ 
Hazari Kor Durrung tl ay more now report will b in full parti tila Govern. 
the ord owa Akas h 1e encroaching ¢ e submitted culars dure ; 
ers as ing attitué b 
fi last. ‘Tb of ieee bas sine ohne sictinde of the T y that officer 
© Aka hills Saito tho Boones peor t sathe Towing Bhite 
«ein he St ney re or rl cera 
-. Dis nie distri aivasted b een ek 2 of ent 
agit tara Superint district has pies by Mair Dur rang and the 28th — f 
on _ two of the endent, has seen pee jor Greham aoe Biidtea eer 
E 0 . f prin “ ently pai ¥ satisfi : zi . 1e i an ° 
“ bic of this visit 7 neipal. ebiete. hae visit sce Capiin Totten, re 
O61 h ghbes t * § : , . of 1ei ; ; 
oT a eo a ie ata 
‘ y saa De i“ 
‘ cinta A ec Sie a de y the District Seceriate The 
seundlin Nong: anxiety ; » They ar : eal wi entent 
3 within the ty 3 beside 4 e@ an in fans with th ’ 
eral | , limi 8, the kei offensiv e Mecki 
tf date or Steele 
em see cata ane ot Peta. gong are all our wi ant us 
gig oc mahiog: Seen ee aepeunine subjects, 
Paghare igs uring to form a npn thet the <edhepenag epee pate hats eat 
Bad aoe 10 . l ee ave 
raat ain Sanoary ora, DUE igor sneer gat de warts? 
Hewdde:- La his st the Hai issionary Soci be 
a Lukhi Governm matter has al 1e Haimong isos SOCHEy 
» peri mpore our relati ent in my | ready been ong Nagas ; 
‘the vaps more so. ations with tl otter quoted i submitted to 
i Sangloi Nagas. than in the the frontier ‘ihe: the margin to «© 
"ios. di satisfact out, of the qu: year 187] The have ‘beeh"# ‘ 
704, dated 1 torily, setil quarrel betwen he aiffi very. 
( ry i ed 18th. M led during ebween some a which — 
sper +f oy oem Reet ee n8 OF ee i 
acco! oner to hav m visiting th Chutkatta Mi overnment aa 
os hare chentio the ban Jere plains, eee who iam 
xplal a Ya Sane durin to. their es he pene to" be. 
out wea , 
cee neetarte nS nee 
vai : - ectl pallet -on. The 
ie Was an roy dein tan ha Alors,:: 
pore eee seein “a calling for Beri: ng, 
2 Se aa ee (ide eaatial 
es ak The polive peeerers fine he { 
aaa ato in eapturin 
the band r was afterw g 
e prisoncrs ete with ae acest rs 
~ aig ave, however thu three 7 













































at promises to P ‘third have been made, and it 

uffla, who was ca se pone emngiasen Hy 

fe toes! ull particulars regardi s raid ha 
ee oe © ben’ Sernished to Government in my 

noted in the margin. a 

12. Inconeluding I would observe that I have received Governm 

letter No. 110, dated 10th January 1873, directing the submission of this 
report at the close of the financial year; but as I had already obtained all the — 

_ district reports—and indeed this report was at the time in the hands of the _ 
___— copyist—I have determined on submitting it at once, and trust His Honor will al 
Ps accept it for the calendar year 1872, and the recent instructions will be 

adhered to for the future. I may add that if anything of interest 
ae during the remainder of the Deputy Commissioner’s tours, it will be reported 
| —s separately to Government. ae 

















RESOLUTION. er 
POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Caleutta, the 24th February 1873. 
Reap— 

A letter dated the 22nd January 1873, No.¢T from the Commissioner of the Assam 

Division, submitting bis report on our relations with the Assam frontier tribes’ 
for the year !872. 

1. The report shows that the year has been, on the whole, free from un- 
pleasant events, and that the relations of Government with the Assam tribes — 
are at present peaceable. ‘This is undoubtedly matter for congratulation. nh 

2. Along the frontier of Kamroop the boundary with Bhitan Proper is 
now being demarcated on the ground; and when this is done there will remain 
+ no doubt as to the respective rights of the two Governments in the forests and 
streams of the lower hills. 
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ia 8. The Towang Bhiteas who are supposed to be in some sense tributary 
be to Lhassa, and who have no connection with Bhutan, have, during the year, 

| _, put forward claims to lands on the plains to which, under the terms of their 
ie agreements, they had clearly no right. They have been informed, with the 

oy approval of the Governor-General in Council, that the payment of theirannual _ 
ia: pension will be strictly contingent on their faith and adherence to their 
a9 ments. Our relations with these Thibetan Bhiteas have, weep) 

been so amicable that the Lieutenant-Governor has every hope 


_. when the Boundary Commissioners reach that part of the frontier, they 1 
_ able to come to a satisfactory settlement of their claims; meeting, as they ¥ 
do, any reasonable demands in a liberal spirit in the manner already direc 
% 4. A claim made by the Akas for increased allowances, and for 
land, was rejected; but the Lieutenant-Governor would not object to en 
ant 4 propositionfor giving them a small grant of land to be held on ¢ 


EST 
ae 
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good behaviour. ‘There is, in His Honor’s opinion, no better way of 
the are ee ——— ress this. Sart 
be . _ Further particulars regrding the cg Se discovery of ec 

: country are awaited, and details should be furnished of the visit | 

ict ent of Police to these hills. A full account of the ¢ 













mel pare 





agrees with the Deputy Commissioner that i 
oe Sis Sat 4a dlapockigeof this matter. The Con 

____ to carry it through is awaited. 
ee 8. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that regu 
and amicable conduct of the rubber trade to the aé 
_ and calculated to promote beneficial intercourse, will s 





t is most desirs 


om sone) 








et d reg: di tae 
try of the Singphos which the Deputy Odin ticiona ten opens 
be 


’) 7 


es a8 *‘a grand country, producing everything they want,” 
e country of the Kampties, where the cultivation is ents wel et 
it. These civilized and energetic people are a pleasing contrast to the savaze 
s living in some of tho hills round the valley. The further report conga 
jn regard to the “ political frontier establishment” called Bullumteers fr ps is 
“presumed to be Kampti volunteers, has not yet been furnished as required in the 
orders (Nos. 5290 and 5599) of the 10:h September and ist October 1872, and 
Gt is requested that it may be sent speedily. ; 
1). It is the parti¢ular wish of His Ionor that friendly i 
as for-as is possible, be cultivated with the Mishmee tribe. aeons beast 
to hold the direct route to China, and if communication overland be in the 
future established with that country, it must be with the aid of the Mishmees 
12, It is a great satisfaction to the Lieutenont-Governor to hear that the 
Abors have been so quiet. 
18, The Commissioner and his officers deserve the Lieute’ ‘s 
thanks for their successful management. pan 
- Ovper.—Ordered, that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Com- 
_ missioner of the Assam Division for information and guidance, and that the 
report and resolution be published in the Culoulta Gazelle. elif: 
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GOVERNMENT OFFICERS SUMMONED TO GIVE EVIDENCE IN 
bh itie. 3 CIVIL SUITS. 


Re 


SITE 
Regis 


RESOL UTION. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
JupicraL. 
Calcutta, the 20th June 1872. 


iphistio is et 
come to the notice of the Lieutenant-Governor that practically no — 
in regulating the grant of leave of absence to Government — 
summoned by private parties to give evidence in civil suits — 
stice; that in the High Court at Calcutta they receive an : 
rties requiring their attendance, but that no deduction 
on account of their absence from duty, and indeed that 
ted to the office of the Accountant-Genefal, 
is pleased to lay down the following rules on the subject, — 
should be strictly observed :— . 
servants are summoned from a distance to attend ns witnesses in any | 
instance of private parties, they must report the fact to Govern- — 
officers, or to the heads of their departments if they are ministerial 
of the office will decide whether the witness should be 
ald have leave without pay, and whether a substitute 


rec 
ae 
; “et 


to seo that when Government servants attend — 
d by a private party, the pablic service does not 


‘ensés pajd to such witnesses should inal) 7 
e@ Pitie perférimanso of their partes: <6! 
; a 6 















t, Esg., Secretary to the E 
a) E retary to the Soreraisink ei petabe rh me 
et “Winn advettense'to the Government cireular marginally noted 


y_note¢ 
p Cirenlar from Government of Subject of the grant of leave to Qo rer 
in the J "Depart eae who are summoned by private parti 
sera gare give evidence in court, the Collector et 
at Caleutta has submitted the accompanying memorandum from the Super, 
_ ‘tendent of the Preventive Service, together with a letter from Mr, @ ‘Sone 


Preventive Officer. 


~ 


2. Mr. Scott appears to have been summoned to give evi 
case, and the press of work did not allow of his obtaining eet 
_ out the appointment of a substitute, as Government could not be pe 0 4 
expense in the matter. The result is that Mr. Scott, being bound to ait 
a the summons of the court, loses his pay; and at the same time 
vig leave without pay, is liable to have a day’s loss of service counted 
Qe In submitting the case, the Collector observed that there is not 
dispute in the Small Cause Court respecting the receipt or delivery 
in which Customs Preventive Officers are not called as witnesses, ar 
eet these in such cases must suffer equally with Mr. Scott. nis Sa 
$ 8. Under these circumstances the Member in charge enquired the 
“Government Solicitor whether the Small Cause Court does itp on 1 
pay witnesses for attending the court. From his reply, copy of which acc 
= it appears that the court does not consider itself empowered by law to 
mie owarces to be made to witnesses; and, with sg fo the 
een Solicitor’s suggestion, Mr. Money recommends that, under th 
power conferred by section 15, Act XXVI_ of 1864, the i G 
may be now moved to extend to the Court of Small Causes i 
the provisions of section 151 of the Code of Civil Procedure ‘with 3] 
» the expenses of witnesses—Government servants, Sia. Sle 
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No. 1194, dated Fort William, the 15th November 1872, 
From —F. D. Cnaurrrett, Eso., Solicitor to Government. - 


: * To—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, L.P. ws 

ss  L mave the honor to acknowledge the rece re letter No. 6840 of i 

I eee er yon Sat ee ee Causes in Calcutta does not consi 

ae by law to aa any paren: — be made och salle — ng | 
 ecurt ; no icatien on eu would therefore at present pe 

Been aot on sake aaa noes be found i but T may 5 ol 

XVI of 1564, if it should be thonght advisable, the provision of the he Code ¢ } 

_ dure with respect to the expense of witnesses (section 151). to the Court 


The papers which accompanied your letter are returned. 


ff 











From—J. A. Cecioenes Esa., Collector of 
To—The Secy, to the Member in Charge, C 
Witt reference to cireular of the Judicial Departmen’ of 
dated 20th June 1872, on the grant of leave to G en ( the 
on a 
aig “tendent of the Preventive Service, accompanied bs a letter. 


be 2, It will be scen that Mr. Scott was summoned | 
ats The press of work did not allow of Mr. Scott’s 
_and as Government cannot be put to any ex r. Soot 
summons of the court, nb pa any expe 
‘Tiable to have the day’s service counted against hte 
3. There is not a Small Cause Court ‘d 
“Qdlivery of cargo in which Customa Preventive Offic 
these in such cases must suffer equally hg oagh 
1 aR YF 1 therefore bring the matter to to notice, in 
fs nated g baberpbn tiny Soe 
* & IT would si a reference to the 
jas no ogee tinder the ee 
‘the party callin 



























yg ye coment mapenten al” 
nr on in the Judicial t passed by the Li KS 
nent servant summoned by private Peosive eileen noob Geman : 
ustice should be allowed casual or leave without pay at the discretion of the hea 
of the office ; and all allowances other than travelling expenses paid to otek: i di ‘deal 
he ‘Be credited to Government, or used to provide a substitute, in order that Gove fam 
ate ney h ave not to bear any expense, In the case under notice Mr. Scott was common ae 
© the Small Cause Court by a private individual to give evidence ina private case but th 
Lea trangaction of which happened to be witnessed by Mr. Scott (a disinterested part; ’) i his 
wl officia! capacity as Preventive Officer. idee 
he circumstances under which Mr. Scott was summoned do not appear to justify bi 
; ice being of any benefit to the case either oue way or the other; but as fe as i ts 
+ concerned, he was bound to obey the order of the court as much as this office is Donna ‘ 
eceive and forward a summons to a Preventive Officer on duty. 5, 
| Casual leave can only be granted when the Government is not put to any extra expense ; 
and at present, owing to the pressure of work, Mr. Scott could not obtain relief from his 
: oe without Government being put to extra expense. Mr. Scott would, according to the 
> Gare t orders, have to lose his day’s pay, as the person who subpenaed him did. not 
ve him an allowance, nor did the court allow any, although Mr. Scott applied for Rs, 3-4 
cing the amount Government had to pay for the Officer who relieved him. < 
Mr. Scott’s case applies to the officers of the service gener: lly, who are often summoned 
as witnesses in cases unconnected with their duties, but which they have cognizance of, 
; vi to thei having been a ow ey os “a4 To make them lose their pay and service 
en iy) ing so summoneil is hardly, I think, the intention of Government ( 
aa the cuse for the order of the Collector. pada 
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‘ Dated Calcutta, the 27th September 1872. 


From ~Mxr. G. Scort, Preventive Officer. 
~— Wo—Carpain H. Laveert, Superintendent, Preventive Service. 
Ty reply to r Memorandum No. 256 of the 25th instant, informing me of having ¢ 
“pay for a substitute to enable me to attend the court, I beg to state thee I was Berke." 
the ship Walter Baine when the captain engazed a steward for the ship, and which took 
place in my presence whilst on duty on board the above vessel. After my leaving the ship 
some altercation took place between the captain and steward, and the steward summoned the 
- in for his wages, and subpoenaed me for my evidence of the engagement between them 
‘When I was on board. 1 also showed your memorandum No, 256 to the court, and asked 
_ if the expenses would be paid to me, when [ was informed by the court that the court could 
‘not do anything for me, as it was no private business of mince, and on duty when | could not 
avoid being present when the engagement took place. 1 beg you will kindly grant me the 
| day undér Government samy as I would have to attend court or be fined very heavily for 
8 


not attending, for which I shall be thankful, 
ee 1 a ae Doerrez rs 
PA No. 6909, dated Calcutta, the 18th December 1872. 


bs 24 __ From—L. ©. Anport, Esq., for Offg, Under-Secy. to the Government of Bengal. 
: To—'The First Judge of the Court of Small Causes in Calcutta, 

AM directed to forward to you the accompanying copy of a letter, 
C of the 30th ultimo, from tlie Board of Revenue, recommending 
snsion to the Court of Small Causes in Calcutta of the provisions of 
jl of the Code of Civil Procedure with respect to the expenses of 
‘who are Government servants. Before taking any action in the 
enant-Governor would be glad to know whether the Judges of 
‘Causes see any objection to the proposal made by the Board, 
in suggest any other remedy for the inconvenience at 


89, dated Fort Willam, the 5th February 1873. . 

Paoax, Esq, First Judge, Caleutta Court of Small Causes. 

n, Esq., Seey. to the Govt. of Bengal, Judicial Dept. 

letter No. 6909, bearing date the 18th December 
» that section 15 of Act XXVI of 1864 authorizes. 


sof the Civil Procedure Code to this court, but not 
», His Honor. should see fit to extend section 161 


ald have to be extended as it stands, and could 
“Government servants, as recommended by 


















words of the letter under reply 
revenue officers undergo: 













o: 113i, d Vet October 1872, 


suit beforea 





us tome an insuperable objection to the 
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that the givi evidence regarding a tally is a ‘a pub 
the taking of the tally itself, At all events the Government it 
y suffers no greater inconvenience than is suffered every mereanti 
; Get aif ec ea is ealled upon to give evidence in a@ pri 
The remedy, therefore, would appear to me for the Government fo g 
Collector or otlier revenue authority directions to allow the day’s 
Preventive Officer who was bond fide in attendance on a court of jug 
- subpoena or other order, accompanied with a discretion to refuse ~ 
ance if the revenue authority should see cause to believe that the 
~ was not bond fide and compulsory, but had been brought about by~ 
“yentive Officer's own contrivance or suggestion. The loss to the G 
~ would be small, and would, it see»s to me, be very insignificant in cor 
“with the mischief which would ensue upon the creation of an invid 
~ tinction in favor of Government servants generally as a body, or of Pi 
Officers as a special class of that body. mee 
_ 3. As to the proposal made by the Solicitor to Government in’ 
of the 15th November last, addressed to the Secretary to the Board, 
which has been forwarded with the letter under reply), viz. that section 
the Code should be extended to this court without alteration, Ido not un 
stand that my opinion upon that is desired. Such an extension n 
undoubtedly, as 1 lave already stated, be legally made; but the pe 
making such an extension opens up a wider question, affecting the 1 
this court, and the cheapness of the remedy which it was intended 
and does afford to suitors. If, in the 30,000 or 40,000 suits which 
instituted in this court, the expenses of all the witnesses reqhiret 
party are to be paid beforehand, the institution and defence of | 
certainly be considerably increased in expense, and de mii 
which is the fundsmental maxim of this court, will be in’ 
a> degree less applicable to it. a agate 
~~ 4, This is one of several considerations which will no ¢ 
“Honor should His Honor think of adopting Mr, Chauntrell 


Officers are summoned as witnesses ; but where ¢ 


No. 911, dated Calcutta, the Lith February 1! 
_~ From —A, Mackesaie, Esq,,.Offg. Sccretary to the Ge 
WS x Judicial Department, Baits 


_ Mo—The Secretary to thé’ Board of Revenué; LP." = 


- Wrru reference to your letter No 6090 of the. 
_ its enclosures, regarding ‘the hardship to which Go 
_moned to give evidence in private cases in the Cale 
are eabjected by the operation of the rules laid down 
resolution of tie 20th June last, in consequence of no 
being paid by that court, Iam directed to forward he 
from the First Judge, No. 89 of the Sth instant, 
circumstances therein set forth, the Lieutenant-G@ 
expedient to extend the provisions i 
to the Calcutta Court of Small Causes, either 
ment servants. While, therefore, the rule of | 
- Government servants summoned for an hour 
‘be subjected to any deduction of pay unless it 


teeta. Doversmest servants are in the same + 
He See} moni te righ date fu sales page 
_ when Government servants are summoned 

_ paid by Government for the loss of their 


_ 2 It seems, however, to the Lieutena 
: ; ‘ : $ , 








following report is published for the information of Distri 
; mee of memorandum which the Bengal Cccnmatiees fos Te A 
Exhibitions desire to obtain in reply to their Circular No, VL 











Oe Sage oh No. 42, dated Furreedpore, the 31st January 1873, bie: 


ye 






igh mie From—Dr. B. N. Bose, Civil Surgeon of Furreedpore. uf oa 
ay ton To—W. 8. Weis, Esa., Magistrate and Collector of Furreedpore. omy! 
Sah, In iance with your memorandum No. 1875, dated Camp Goalund ; Al 
‘ December 1872, forwarding, in original, Circular No. VI, from H. i. Tonks Si, Gece ‘ 
ga to Lge tiponenage for the London and Vienna International Exhibitions of 1873, dated .| 


to your address, for information such as therein called for, I have the honor 


ow submit a rt as follows—in the order the subject j i : 

vi fod, drink, and smoking, nen oe aan * 
Wey ANIMAL FOOD. yi | 
oy, Fisu, ‘ Ss 
The subjoined list contains all the edible fishes ordinarily mot with in the district under meat 

each class -— 

Pesdiey” 


~The sea-fish, if it may be so-called (properly speaking it is a brackish fish i 
pre SY visite’ the ate is the vecti Coius vacti, ieee in this part of the oie 
as the korai/ - It is, preci ng Hie! ti in the Pudma, and is a highly 
os ing a length, when grown, of between 4 and 6 f d 
By fostered med 80 to 100Ib. Small aa are common in May and June. eed: 
‘The riosipal river-fish be 
“The princi es may enumerated as follows. I should here remark that 
- many of these fish also inhabit the lakes, jheels, and tanks, where they either find their 
_ way during the inundation, or may be artificially introduced when young for breeding 
B1 unix on Naxep Fisnes—genus Srurvs : 
Yilurus pelorius (boali, cayuie). 
This fish often attains a pretty size, from 3 to 4 fect long, and is one of the most 
voracious inhabitants of water, subsisting chiefly on crustacea and small fry of 
all kinds: hence it is always dreaded in tanks where fish is preserved. It has been 
own. sometimes to snap at a frog, and would not hesitate to take even a rat, if in 
seen oe tue Doel is white, coarse, and loosely disposed, and almost 
‘ y $ 
small ry di length, with a whi 
a small flat seldom ing quite a foot in length, with a white, smooth, 
‘in, and: a rich ee It is one of the best-tasted of the tribe, and 
wholesome table fich. It can be procured nearly all the year round. 
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of this genus furnish some important species, of which the largest and 
ON, Wiss tho air, paor, (papta pangas), and dhye (papta silondia) 
: of the fish diet of the i 


lower orders. The air is com 


ars 
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‘ A fin, +o 
mete Sle fle ea ae 






rivers ; fa nak ant er tag water The ph 

mis lid tt" pyr ng the dry but thé : 
the year. The most valuable of t fish no “doul 

is in vast numbers in the district during the rains as they ; 

wn, and after fairly glutting the local markets, the remain. 

a ype body vig import to Caloutta and other places. The great estimation i 

teh i is held is well known. 

 . . “Mventa: 

“The mullet tribe is represented by the common khorsola 'l khorsula wih ne 

* “had here in good condition all the year round. It is-q ri ndelicions fax, 




























Pancipa: 

_ From the perches is derived the well known mango-fish 

“* a few are caught here during the early mango season, but I hear 
4 in the rivers towards the south-west of the district, as near 


— © Gavia, or the Cod Family : 
, To this family belongs the bhola (Gadus bhola). This is a common fish, fow 
well evened: but, curiously enough, it is little thought of by the natives. — 

grows to about a foot long. 
_ Cyprixpa, or the Carp Family: 
These fishes are feeble jaws and to to on ee 
— in their pharynx. They are mostly fresh water i oa 
ly on vegetable matters, and found in great numbers in all rivers, lakes, 
Many of the tribe attain a large size, and their flesh is generally gc olesc 
agreeable. The following species are the most common :— 
Cyprinus Ruhita (ruhi, efe%). , 
This has a small mouth, short stout head, and reddish brown scales, a 
best Indian fishes. The ordinary length of the rudi is about 3 feet. 
Cyprinus Katla—Katla (#\e*) 3€7). 
It is known by its large head—proportioned to the bod “2 mide mouth, and 
senles. It is a ous fish, fend found qwidhieing ig-ake “a 
below the surface. much prized. ’ 
Cyprinus Kalbasu.—Kalbosh (ay> tam 3277). 
Has a small mouth, narrow muzzle, and black scales. It ina sweet, we 
very voracious. 
Mirga.—Mirgal (Sac ae7 ). 
Be wend ie? Sere pitbedinve ee 
NE rt OER aos, Nal he a 

































“ACRA | 
Of the shell-fish, Astacus Fluviatalis (Golda Chi ingri) 
tities of these are siairthe ‘inundated. Golds 
enter largely into the dietary of the people. 
TANK-FISHES : 
As 1 said before, many of the so-called river-fish 





been a “ vely fewer in number : 
ion onl Os Genta ~Sejaeebt ae 
 Bilurus re —Miagur (a1@3 77). 


a ie This fish is about a foot long ; Na een ads ay, 










eps ag tong and the t 
i saat ogg by tho natives. pe. 


Sitirus Pugentinsimus.— Singhee (aa Fem). 
: So called from a fearfully ce rig Mp enti dale. 


- handied. It resembles the 
. and fond of very muddy muddy ataatn, "ac 
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. aie’ ae &) ‘ yi 

? Cyprinus Putitoria.—Puntees (Pe aay. : 

{Pwo species are known ; one about a couple of inches long, - 2 eee 
ot—the eee Hane one of b ae Po gpa and atone heey ing attaining = 

to Ske pe: “en. a smaller and more numerous species also: 


. Latta (#9 wem), 

This likewise includes two varieties, the Latta and Soli; th : 

- fialf a cubit, and the other often two cubits, and even tere. ie cd about 
y their habits, and abound in all swampy places. Their flesh is not much Song ie 


ee. Coins Coboyius and Trichopodus Colisa,—Coéé. and Khalisa (*% & «num ae%)). 

‘These belong to the order of Pharyngine laborynthiformis, 80 called i uence 
tt of their possessing a peculiar saculated structure in the pharynx, ‘whebten be ~ 
* filled with water, and by this means they are enabled to perform tolerably lo 

“migrations on pont in search of a vse? They are to be found in greater or on 
be -sbundancs in stagnant waters. coéé is a rich, delicious fish, and aceording] 

«highly prized. : 
. " Zeus Oblongus —Chanda (51 1B). r 

\ at A little roundish, flat, bony fish. Not much cared for. 
: Lacerta Soin Cus.—Balia (cafex nem), ie 
A very common fish of the fresh water. It seldom reaches a foot. Notin great 
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Muiwa: es 
veo two kinds of eels are met with—idin and punkdl, to be found everywhere in old, er | 
> muddy bottomed waters, The bain, when fried or curried, is not a badly tasted fish, eel 
 Oragnon Vulgaris. be | 


«The common chingree of course abounds everywhere, and offers a cheap and ready rh 
- source of animal nutriment to the poor people at all seasons. I need not say that this ae a8 
% _ and the golda chingree, although commonly called fishes, are invertebrate animals, ae 

: es i to the articulated sub-division of the animal kingdom. } Ne 

u 2 Fi Siva 4 . oN 

Whether there is any reason to suppose that the supply of fish is falling off: 

rt _ The supply is not diminishing here. I can speak from a personal local experience of 

"| upwards of 15 years, and certainly during this time I have never noticed such falling. 
off; onthe Se err iio caatistn always fully as well supplied, and some- 

times as glutted as ever. Only last year I know the quantity of hilsa brought for i 

gale so far exceeded the demand for days together, that actually basketsful had to be 

Pp Brown away unsold at the close of the day’s operation, as often obtains in other years, 


U fish da largely consumed by the people of the district ; and if 80, to what extent and 
_ know whether it is from the abundance of fish, or other cause, the natives of 
rt of the country appear to be the most voracious fish-eaters that may be found 
ere. All classes consume it . ,and even many Vaishnavas and widows, 
lly abstain from it elsewhere, w fish is scarce, eat it here. The exact 
not be ascertained, but I may safely say that it forms a part, or 
their animal element; and in certain seasons, when fish is unusually numer- 

nt, the lower classes may be said to almost live on this diet for the time 
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rs Hp gee lasts from April to July, large salting busi i 
son, which r asts from April uly, a lar _busi- 
the banks of the Pudma at many points, in order to supply this fish. 
r distant _ Novthar fish is so treated, and. none We 
oft ‘ahh  hilsa contains, and which it gives out freely on 
Coan netinies Gurefully collected and Kept by tho lower 
‘other seasons, as well as for burning purposes, 










Mernons or Carcurxe Fisn : yi + 
The following methods are employed :— | 


ae. By the Hand (wt:@ #2): ts 









WS aa 
_ This is only practicable in shallow waters and pools drying up. nye ditto “s 
b. By rod and line (S1%, FST ). 3 ne i 4 
This is extensively practised by all classes.’ . 
By line and reel (18%) ). ee 
ee ieee ee sonden ale 1 
or centre-piece. (See specimen.) | he S 
By rod, line, and spear (@Y* a#t 431). teal fie 
A bait is used of a small live fish hooked the dorsal fin and kept ae ager i 
on the surface of the water as a decoy, and any ee 


despatched with the spear, held in me engirs gt aaen 


By spear alone (c#2® 43™" ). 

Several kinds of spears are in use, and they consist either of a si 

or of three or more prongs tied in a bundle. Some spears are 

eS eee a eee sticks of bamboo, and some 


but the latter are all nee distinguished as konch, jote, and ta 
By baskets 
' Buch as palo (*t¢#") and honcha (ce1s1). (See specimens.) 
By various traps. ; i 
All made of bamboo. Of these the commonest kinds are—(1) thadum («vw ), 
nay (214) ), (3) arinday (#rf4rm), (4) (chéra Bia), (5) rdvdne (2t~1H |), ( 
(Ba), (7) duar (cwretg ), (8) bonchna (catecwm ), (9) guns (qae 
(erie), (11) chaye (6:&), (12) Nye (%), and (13) phansi ($%). (See 
. By what is called a band (2%). cals 
a . asia ay seeing a mud Seeement cn eee of a khal or null 
See og tae ae aaa 
ib i Sete Be but they can easily leap over the 
and behind to roosive them, when they are at onoe « 


Fv : 


2 +s 4 te 










By a 





ee ree 
: Stl fellersing, ave te sanakaniamiian: 4 2 re 4 
1.) Mohi jal (a8) we). 

‘This is a kiad of trawl net 













but 


hi lh (cat ¢ W). 


* Bia. StS ss 
" 
‘2 


not very deep, tior buoyed 









fer lange fish. Al thobo xine nets ena 
4 th others. seine nets could be extended to several hundred feet 





Kheppla jal (caer) Bt). 
his is a circular net, with small weights attached to the circumfere 
Mie tue by the hand. It i nse Sad ick: on hie 
cl ren oe is used for all kinds of fish. It is pulled up by a string tied 
7, Khara jal («iy et). 
This is a triangular form of net, of which the broad end is di i F 
~ with a bamboo pole. ond is dipped in the water and raised 
_ 8, Bhesdl jal (ces StF). 
' Like the above, but it is dragged by a boat. 
9, Dhurma jal («iq w1*). 
ha ee ort with a cross arched frame over it, and the whole pulled up now and 
r 10. Sdnghd jal (*t#) eT). 
ah This is a drift net, with the borders armed with a bamboo rib acting like j i 
; g like jaws and closing 
_ by a drop or weight at the pleasure of the fisherman. It i 
ahd P Seo for hilea hie an is: dregged along the bottom, 


ll. Khorki jal (cxvge) @#). 
‘Like the above, but not dragged along the bottom. 
12. Chak jal (or wR), 
ier each . net with a bamboo frame all round. It is dragged with the hand 
1B. Chap jal (5:4 wt). 
tis. cylindrical hand net for shallow water fishing 
We Hotioha jal (e161 we). ; 
sc: 1s-s inlanguler hand jal, used as above. 
a 15.” Souta Jak (rey wim). 
duran oe: is is a jal, hich, th Py ies, i . . 
x “an rs riven t; wide ond as the name a geass in a place where 
Nees eta on fire, fried, stewed, and made into jhol, ambol, and curries. 


ce | 
Lig 


ee 8 onl ae IL.—Poutrry, Game, axp Burcner’s Meat. 
This subject will be briefly noticed under tho following heads :— 
Gallinacia, or the poultry tribe. : 
common saiatie fowl, Gallus domesticus, is largely reared in the district by the 
who constitute more than three-fifths of the population, both for local 
n as well as for export to Calcutta. It is for the most part the women who 
‘Managem nom Bio boupehold cf *) aanspaney mony Be 
complete without its pair or pairs of living hens with a large or two, and 
aked dirt St i opine 3 ier Tn many houses a ana = arate pet 
d outside to prevent depredations from jackals an 
nal: _ is specially Joemded. for the oominananibn of the poultry. In 
where no such provision is made, the poultry either shares the same 
an inmates, or it may find shelter in the cow-shed. They are let 





















is of course an understood thing that they must pick up their own. 


what. + about the house, unless it be the 
: wad om Pine dhan or other suitable food has 


ult fe Rien ‘intended for the market. A few stray 
n. No other members of the tribe inhabit the district. 





va, kala cabutar, oceurs sparingly, and a 
d in all parts of the district in the wild state. 


up by floats to the surfnce, 


| is Tike @ clihandi, but ‘with thicker and wider moshes, intended for large an 




















dark and piesa ang is “ese ry @ precor 
signal, tremendous shouts are from all sides e ak that w ere ¢! 
is, the noise gradually increasing until at last the ed take to flight, 





Beta Ghelonide—or turtles, bakrals (4#1§72*). , Wise a 
Wh ist _ "Two or three species — the Ganges, but they are never eaten. eta 


> J oe, e+ *S N > 44 <a >, ri ‘ Pathe 
¥ ote NE te aetna te bey 
LS ata ee a 2 aoe 


Fresh water or mud turtles. Several varieties are met with in the fresh waters, Of 
“however, only one, called the dur, seems alone to be much The wis, 
appear to have a strange antipathy tothe flesh of these am 

Testudina—land tortoises, katchhabs (a fsx). =f ‘ 
These are not uncommon, but seldom sought after for food. Pe sna ii, 


Aili dee Bs 
Coun ek te SE 











the only people who eat them. . Ms 
Suide. mite %. By 
Api is to be seen here and there, kept by the Chamar find the Bunoahs 
_Bometimes hunt the wild Pig, which abounds in the villages. are the only 
Ruminantia. ‘4 
This tribe musta beef, eae and the apt a 


tion in a report like this. For the ordinary dishes of meat 
M see further on—under Native Cookery. 
ae IL.—Darry Propvce. ; 
43 From milk the followi ny ogee are derived :—Butter, 
i : chhanna, cream, snallegies en t khirea, pepe 
—— * Butter (makhan, noni). 
fre It is prepared in two ways, of which the most commonly pursued by the 





sellers) is as follows :—It ee valine ee oo ara 
all thick), and when perfectly cool, agitating it 
the butter rises to the surface it is skimm 


This is the residue of the ing according 
ae in of the milk minus its 












a kheer with rice. 

Sinisa Giedarataioe #1 #Y3)). 
It is the remains of the second process of churning 

equally as good and nutritive as the skimmod ni 













| made by turning milk wi rennet, 
er? Ny ato oa Mist) , 
a (et™1). 
is is prepared by coagulating hot unskimmed milk by pouring a little acid of 
sort, UF che erths separating the coagulum thus formed by pressure ieonek : ler 
to it linen or cotton loth. t contains all the caseine and oily portion of the milk, 
the fluid left behind being whey consisting of its other constituents, Chhanna is in 
fact. nothing more or less than a superior kind of cheese, as the Cheshire cheese, in its 
fresh state. It constitutes a delicious article of food when sweetened. For preparations 
of chhanna, sce Sweetmeats. 


Cream (sar, 73). 


‘The cream of this country is the thick gy layer, consisting chiefly of i 
- ‘batter, formed on the surface of milk which has been heated in a ae youl 25 bane 
time and then allowed to stand for a while to cool. 


Mallaye (a1* 12). 
“Ty the’ thick m prepared as above, previously sweetened “by the addition of some 


sugar, Arich kind of doye made from concentrated milk is also sometimes known as - 


‘Kheer (87). 
This is inspissated milk, or milk deprived of its aqueous portion by slow heat, F 
preparations of kheer, see Sweetmeats. ' ssi ei - 
Ehirsa (W131). : ‘ 
Prepared by continuing to simmer the milk on a slow fire, with the addition of a small 
| quantity of flour or rice meal till it assumes a rich brown color and the consistence of 
- oustard, when it is removed and put by for use. 
heni khirsa (2 wiy2*11). 
Wh \ the above is prepared with a little sugar. 
Pat khirea (oyett3*1).- 
Is made by evaporating the milk on a brisk fire with the addition of a little salt,and 
_ when from all aqueous particles, it is Ferg out on plantain leaves and allowed to 
air. 


aupinamen, 8 solid form by the action of col ; 
- milk is the only oné procurable in the district, and sells from 10 to 16 seers the 





> melee | pal yi IV.—Honevy. 

See specimens of comb, honey, and bee, The honey of the district is very inferior, and 
ome sorts have a bitterish taste. 

ghd 3 we ae al Vi—Larvz. 












VI.—VEGETABLE FOOD. 


numerous and important division of aliments, and may, for conve- 
; some approach to a sort of sciontifio arrangement, bo best, treated 


order in substitute of the classification adopted by the Committee © 


onal Exhibition of 1873 :— 

aLiments, or those aliments having a superabundance of starch in their 
such as rice, wheat, barley, potato, ee * 
AMYLO-LIGUMINOUS ALIME or those haying a nitrogenized 
SEER ai Uatitin to much @amh in their oompoaition, 


t pulses, beans, de. 
‘ ‘those holding an excess of oil in their constitution, such 









and cane, gur and sugar, the many sweet fruits, &o, | 
wv78, oF alim ich mucilage abounds, for instance the 
hag aliments in Sonoma a 


substance from a former poste Ye 





Scr 
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See io 


pe 













\ as the sorrel and all ; 
pet ae eet 7 ASSN SHEE eal eA 
7. CoXpnrenvany avorenns, as the class of spices, 
8. Brrrer or rrorovs avienrs, such as the various bitter substances y 

natives in their ordinary dietary. : 





Amytacrous ALIMENTS. Ries ih 
To this belong rice, wheat, barley, millets, potato—common and et 
mankachu, ol, and green plantains. ener | 
Covealia—Rice, wheat, barley, maize, millet. aa oe 
The cereals grown in the district are wheat, rice, barley, maize, and millet, It we 


impossible to give a detailed account of each of these grains in a report like wie | 
re it necessary fiat we should do so. Wheat, barley, maize, and millet, ping ck | 
een entirely unknown, are sparingly used in the district. Barley again, though to gc 

Ry extent grown, is not an article of general or ordinary consumption, ike 

ode. varieties of millet are also raised, but they are only consumed by the 

: seasons of scarcity, when their rice crops fail, as a cheap substitute any 

resource of life. Maize is only seen in the gardens of Europeans, Millet is sown 

together with paddy in the same fields, and reaped about the same time. Wheat and 
barley are sown in November and harvested in Fe " sna 


Species of paddy, with varieties, when soin and gathered, kind of avil, geographical distribution, 
process of cultivation, &c. = ae - tenth Mp ‘ 
Rice is more commonly distingui as and amon, ding as it is - 
- ret ay te erp; but there ao two other crop, the boro andro hi ae 
perhaps not generally ; i 




























ee. ie 

) Sa Aush and amon are sown together in the same fields during the — 
| rains in March and April, but never later than the 10th of May in places that; 
Fay annually flooded. They have the remarkable property of growing ra ! 
ties) of water, so that the stem or colm sometimes acquires the extraordinary | 
ha or more, according to the depth of water in places where it grows. — 
Fie weitgoat intend of Sia i Po eri ther 
Bait i any injury to, rather improves that crop, 
ie more numerous and ier Wiis antp ing. Te should be hare 
pa these fields are very eet both before and during the 
Bieae rid them of a species of ae ripens almost at the same time wi 
pow hence the aush paddy is free from the seeds of this grass: 
ne invariably the case, that the presence of these wild seeds is generally 
Py test of an aush crop, or the rice of that name. 
A later, and sometimes also grown by itself in 

free from this extraneous mixture. Th 


and November, but there is an early species, anne 
1 ge ( ber). In the same way one bepye aush, 
ie of Bysack or early part of Joyt (May). 
wes vated in a different way altogether; they are rice 
be boro is planted in the beds of bheels and swamps, 
rivers, as the lowest parts of churs, koals, and lapechurs, 
The sowing in nurseries from which the plant is a is 


Mra 

bes Aghrahun, it is thence removed to places of 

ee places irrigation to a certain extent is found n 

wet Y patna ia Teecekeeen Joyt. The roa i 

uc or never submerged during the rains. 

Rar: transplanted i her. 18 

sist the finer varieties of rice are either obtained from 
i? boro, but never from the aush crop. Besides the 
Are its admixture with grass seeds, alread 

Ne very inferior and an undesirable article of food 

poe from a layer of reddish rfl 

Ret to run together e boiling, 

Po any taste at all. Amon, , 

he from these objections 

ir heavy, and less sweet than amon, but su 

Pe sorts of rice, as I have 
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grate) 
Ties | 
aifergye | 
otaames | 
wfaayarzey | 
prvaz | 
cerwRaey’z | 
farrrea | 
fr site | 
ntfecern | 
afgerxnte |; 
WF SATT S| | 
218} ) 
BeySret | 
Corel aaT | 
FaSTaTRE | 
Poul 
CATEISY | 


eat ney | 


aifarwaayey | 


aearz | 

Rae 
fangs tas. 
WATS CST | 

RTC TAZ) | 


; nt aii ‘Aver Dain. 
1)" Longegrained, 


Guathubi 
Nothasail 
Gorbigha 
Hijaldighé 
Kaladighé 
Haniimanjaté 
Madhabjata 
Nalché 
Dalkachi 
Miktahar 
Dudbhanni 
Digha 
Jalungee 
Shonadigha 
Lepa 


Bhogalashkar 
Gilématid 


eryfa | 
CASTS | 
cTzary | 
fewafany | 
ataifany | 
BTA | 


+ Wheawby 


ball | ! 
WAS | 
Jerez | 
Bree | 
fam | 
wate | 
cartatforey | 
cam | 
CSTNM HE} 
faarayton | 


94952 | 


HATES | 
FAVES | 
GCRAGIRA | 
bel ai 
forriagteer | 
ARMAS | 
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ansted, is: st part re consumption eeroently te 
for is rice, except mong ) no cultivation of thar on ie 
much restricted at the market. There are some varieties of aush which, 
a strong resemblance to the roa or amon crop, are sometimes sold as such, 
‘arning our tiantion now from the production and manufacture to its mode of con. * 
umption, the subject becomes more complicated and the treatment more difficult; 
Although boiled rice is the general and the more ordinary form of using this alimentary py 
i ubstance, this is not however the only one in which it is consumed. The other most : 
. rod teem 8 are khai, muri, chira, chal bhaja, chhatu, and various cakes and pastries 
too numerous todescribe. Reduced to powder, it is also employed not as an insignificant 
item in native confectionery. See some of these under ‘Sweetmeats,’ further on, All 
these substances, if treated at length, would supply the subject-matter of a volume. A 

few words regarding each will for the purposes of the present report. 


Khai (#8 ). “ag 
Khai is obtained from paddy, by roasting or torrefying it on heated sand, The sudd Te 
ure to heat so distends the grain as to make it burst through its clutee eckaciag 
with a loud crepitation ; it is then rubbed on a sieve with the hand toremove the fragments 
of broken husk. It is a very light article of food, and accordingly prescribed by native ‘ 
ogee as a low diet, both in its ordinary form as well as that of a monda, as it is . & 
lied, made by boiling it to the consistence of a pulp in water; a little sugar and “ 
milk are often added. Khai enters in the composition of a great many native sweetmeats, rab 
Rive is not the only grain from which this substance is prepared. The Indian-corn, 5 
seeds of sith species ben’ Bee , seioy vesled rng seeds, may be similarly - 
treated, an a of wi i dhan, which is extensivel 
consumed in this form. e mpi 
This is another very light preparation of rice in its parched form, and tastes, when fresh i 
paring made, not unlike biscuit It differs from khai in the manner of its pre- 




























ition, taste, and quality. With regard to the first, while khai is prepared from 
by exposing it to the action of heat through the medium ot bead over a eat, 
muri is obtained hy a more complicated altogether, First of all, particular care 
in boiling the y from which the rice for this purpose is obtained. It has 
twice, and the second time more completely than for ordinary siddharice, so that 


_ the grain partly es through the husk ; it is then dried by exposure to the sun before 
Pailing: ihe oboe of this trtoe to harden the grain, which is distinguished from 
common rice by its darker colour and harder texture. It is now roasted ona fire in an 
open earthen vessel, stirring it well, with the addition of a little solution of salt and water 
_,from time to time. While this. is doing, in another and much larger vessel sand is os 
“heated. As soon as they have absorbed sufficient heat, the rice is thrown in + 
handfuls at a time in the vessel containing sand andshaken briskly with a bundle of thin 
_ tticks for a minute or two, when the heated graifis swell and leap up like electrified 
beads. ‘The muri, thus prepared, 4 then separated by allowing the sand to precipitate 















to a receiver of the same material. Muri is largely 
into sweetmeats. 









rice is consumed. It is made oe dp ral 

or three days, is removed to another vessel an 

ten flat and separated from the chaff by that useful 
already described. The substance thus obtained is tough 

te, but it absorbs water greadily, and when thus soaked, itis diffioult 

‘boiled rice, which it also resembles somewhat in taste. If natives ‘of 

themselves to -faring life, this substanoe would answeradmitably 


m 
bisouits. It can be kept wholesome for any length of time wi 













ion, except soaking in water, to render 

) Seale vagy place to another, 

in a meal of boiled rice is not only inconve- 

will always prefer chira to anything else: 

“for D the side of the most lonesome 

in short, + bce exists a mudi’s gg) 
attendant luminaries, gur, 

































































It is rice, extensively made use of as a endo 
polien P rpeaiend by the vg rubbed with a little mustard-o 
and sometimes bits of raw chillies ere eaten with it by way of nad 


Chhatu (81%). 


These are made by reducing to powder any ed substance or 
_ freshly fried; such as chal bhaja, muri, khai, chira bhaja, fried barley, &o. 
is that prepared from barley, and this is the only way, in fact, the latter 


re oy ociert in Lower Be . Chhatus are also obtained from grains, ; pete aay 
ial 2) other pulses, but these are chiefly used in the preparation of sweetmeats, an aceount of 
which Oil be found elsewhere. ts 
Cakes—Pithas (ferr®). Re 


Most of the native cakes are compound preparations, having for their base flour we 
meal with more or less of sugar and other substances. oie simple cakes are sven i] 
rest are sweetmeats, which see. nt 


“Boiled rice—Bhat (%v%). i 59 
Its ps peepecation. is Weal ae The secret of the process consists in this, dusts 0 
be so boiled that the whol will, so to speak, effloresce or become y 80 
so that there may be no diselbards hardness or ne tie called. Old siddha rice efflore: 
rem and absorbs more water in boiling than new rice, which boils quicker and gives 
more phan, rice kanji. Kanji is generally given away to cows, The relative increase in 
bulk by boiling of old and new rice on an average is from 4 to 14 of the former 
4 to 12 of the latter ; seep fo sey, if (ay) 4 chittacks of either kind were. 
old will weigh, when "the process completed, 14 chittacks, and the new 
12 chittacks. Old seostaebiate the-moat wholesome of the two. Boiled rive is ¢ 
either when quite fresh, bhat, or more or less stale, thanda or basi | 
latter * dap eg viz. karkata (cold dry rice), parishti or pe 
bn freshly steed rice), snd panta bhai {tho same ateoped in water’ little lo 
fae acquire a slight acid taste). The arkara is usually the residue of the 
be used in the morning; it can be only preserved wi wholesome in the cold 
| same rice, in are” dedetlice’ tetwoss. the shee hee or ae 
. .. water. The popular distinction between the two forms of 
re parishti is the rice cooked in the morning and kept seasoned in 
in the evening ; pense eee One other hand. aes boiled in the e 
in the same way for ieee al be coe The ia 
kind rather than of Aapeag le 
say not nee than six eae aot is nion hal 
in the rice per magn oi its starch, it in called 
when it rp how longer in water, and when, after the ic 
‘of sugar, the process of fermentation has commenced, as 
acescent taste of the rice, it is the panta bhat. The water of the 


y acid, and forms a cooling agreeable drink, is known under 
Maa cae niche atau are vary” extensively consumed durin, 
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the rich as well as the as a coolin and agreeable 
engi ordered b Gin mative kabiras a 4 WitteeeNe a 
to the sick under diseases of the bowels. 





foe It is not easy to state precisely the quantity of rice consumed 
Fes ien At sen man ack ha stated 
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ee the Fa 5 es as% in 4 2 . 


i d a. » > Fish oe ae : ae ves 2 * 
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f Vegetables (insning fruit) ea vhs 2 ih 
eae st, a 2 3 
| © Bugar or gur 1 chittack ~ amt 
q Y wee . he aee . - 4 ” br 
3 ve rs Balt eee eee . { » Be | 
igh ps Mi Jalpoo . : ‘ 1 4 “3 
ER. mea Total seer 1 88 bape 
° Ryot Class. ‘ R 4 
ou © Rice ae ae - 14. chittacks. ie | 
“pay al A) ies 1 chittack. . oa 
' Fish ae tab ps Tet | Ss 
Vegetables ae - 8 chittacks. * 
or gur see Be 4 chittack, occasionally. 
i i bes he oe " 
ee an 
sig! UpBploe Fo... sar fh mh occasionally 
Tt OCH ee LI oon oo 1 » 
23% Total seer . 14% exclusive of jalpan. 
‘al f ——_ 
| ge tee tuberosum, g6l alu). 
» aNeny wn in the district, but may be always obtained in the bazar, imported 
chiefly Tho. tubers’ are eaten boiled, rosated on fire, fried, and also cut up 
ia ia vote as an ingredient in many native curries and dishes. What they call the 


_ Vhate of potato is a delicious addition to'a native meal. It is made by mashing up boiled 
potato and mixing it with as much fresh mustard-oil as will give the mash an agreeable 
ae powder mixed with sweet-oil may be used as a substitute for the 


Rs lang Sotcans 2 ie ia “oe ren underground stem of the plant, of a 





taste, ‘tailing has a peculiar flavour. The plant is usually multiplied from TMA 

‘ae ) se nope Be at are inserted in 7 pl in Sey eal dene ee x 

; e season, eaten like ordinary potato, an often * Mire 

a an tee ie are sometimes used asa sdy. ; te 
Poets pleas ond eubale,chapri ni guran alu). ay 
ties of yams are are met with—one long and Pieces the other of a round 4 

) for They are fleshy and 7 


nt substitutes for 2p bo ianwsede tha dlces of the 
n, and the latter vegetable is scarce. 
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ts leo now and then used 
and extractive, with 
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n toed, fried, or aged ate uw 
are to be found all the year round. “The ie 
loose soil, and thrive mune when with few suckers at some distance apart. 


. Millets (Panicum mileacium and panicum italicum). rc 

They are grown together in the same fields with paddy to some extent i the 

western ont of the district. (See specimens.) 

% Saluk (Nyphea lotus). i 

~~ «  »-* The und d root stalk of this water-lilly is occasionally su plemented as 4 
a) ieee the lower and sometimes by the native physician as a light diet for ‘the 

_ “Arrowroot (Maranta arimdinacea). 

pperingiy © cultivated, emt grows well in garden lands. Mode of oa as vi Z 

















uire description. The farina sent as a specimen was 
a plonts f in the Civil Surgeon’s garden. 


ve i Paniphal (#1 7, Trapa bicornis). im 

d » Very common in tanks, and a very common weed in te eh 
little used by the people aearting by boys. The roots contain re large 
wholesome farina, and may be rendered extensively subservient as food f we se 
raw or roasted or boiled. wt 


AMYL0-ALBUMINOUS, OR LIGUMINOUS ALIMENTS, CORRESPONDING TO THE CLASS or ‘PULSES. 


= As a class, they» are in as much demand by the people as the cereal 
as grains; and owing Ar 4s thé baron or ceocine they etctaia, Cah Gi phage aoe 
time more sateen: The pulses, however, although so rich in nutritive material, have 
this drawback, that they are not easy of digestion: hence they could never be ene. : 

as a staple article of food or staff of life. Under this class class may be mentioned the 
beans, peas, but or gram, and the lentils. 
om Beans (makhan seem, canavalia gladiata). ‘ , 
ay ; Mikis te 0 ‘pevennil “yin. with » largo dist, eword-shaped pasos i 
fae a foot long nnd about an inch broad, and many brownish seeds, sown | 
under trees, whith it climbs in the course of its growth. beisamanau: se 7 

any French bean. 

























at ~ Barbatti—Dolechos sinensis, : , ie 7 be ' 
erveas This is not an uncommon vegetable. Grown in the rains, with nips ronnd, | 
is hyany which, when young, is by no means an undesirable addition to ee 






boiled or curried, Re 


- Ordinary beans or shims. Lablab. 


Three varieties of these beans are commonly met with, we one 

from 2 to 4 inches long and 4 an inch broad; one round and 

green; and one as the last, but the pods are blackish » 

sada sim, kala sim, and lal sim. They are all sown during Looe ‘ 

and pod in the cold weather, gonerally in gardens near trees 

of native houses. In the green state the pods are boil 

— The ripe seeds are occasionally used as dal, but in 
olesome. 


ant Pear—Piewm saticum, matar, chhoto matar, pyara matar. 


“\ The variety of pea with which the le of the district 
they cultivate a eaaaiveledicfite sak can, sown st 
Just released from the paddy crops as an article of diet, 


matar, 0. dwarf ies of the common The 
like common disk shot, end in task thor aa beni 


~ When fried over hot sand (fut karai), melee aad 
substitute for biscuits, and when boiled, occasionally 
Sheed crag a aae He in bowers, ele 
Native Cooking. Ordinarily sold at one eee 
mus Chholé, but—Cicer aritinum. 
we grain is not much cultivated, and compat 
Eres 

































or rir vit ee of 
|, or cooked as a dul. 
rather difficult of digestion. 





Bl. aw - These papilionaceous seeds furnish the other dals of Bengal, and aro as follow :— 
——— prhar—Oajanus indicus, ala 


~. Sown in rows along borders of fields and gardens in the early rai 
| gx generally ripe by the end of the winter season. As a dal, e. is waiter mad 
i og § saa to the form of a powder (hesam); it is scarcely less prized as formin 
© © onyenient basis or ingredient of various native dishes and sweetmeats. Rater is 
i “also often used as a capital substitute for cammon soap. Price, Rs. 2to Rs, 2-8 . 
f a maund | 
Khcsari— Lothyris sativus. 7 
"| ‘MPhis is 8 very common grain, and is extensively grown, both asa quick-growing fod “A 
. ‘as well as an inferior dal for the poorer classes. It is cultivated in the « oe aoe 4 
‘ Tt has the reputation of being a very poisonous lentil, but no injurious effects are 
Re : maser — Sone i. more dete) ee Se khesari dal is principally con- x3 
» — sumed m shape o & well-known prepara’ ris, much used as : ° “] 
native cookery. ‘They are made thus— an ingredient in a 


Baris (F). eit | 
The fresh dal, carefully husked, is steeped in water until sufficiently softened, when ach 
it is ground intoa fine pulp on a flat mortar; then it is heads well with - 
a little water, and when this is nicely done, the batter is quickly moulded with the a 
hand in conical shaped balls and placed in rows on a mat or any thin flat surface to dry. ta 
“” Beeds of sessamum and the of chalkumra are sometimes added to the latter | 
to improve the quality and flavour of the preparation. See samples of baris sent. = 
Market price, from 12 annas to a rupee per maund. 


¥ 


Masur—Ervumlens. ~ 
This is also extensively cultivated in the cold season, and is a favourite article of food 
with all classes. i 





and ograx. See Native from Rs. 1-5 to,Rs. 2 a maund. 

yellow, and gora, white, mug—Phasiolus awiens, and sublobatus, 
dal is mostly raised in the chur lands by chhita sowing, and is the earliest with 
‘to come to the market. The character of the mug as a wholesome, nourishing, 
digestible article getlage. nat known. Besides its use as a dal, it is some- 

raw, previ ed by steeping in water, with sugar, as @ morning 
bathing. ed mug dai well mashed up with fresh mustard-oil and salt, or 
e of mustard-oil, is a capital b4ate, and may be used on the European table 
6 for potatoes when that tuber is scarce. Price, Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 a maund. 
bee os j 


i 


4 

| 

Tt-is a light -dal, easy of digestion, aud usually selected for makin a 

: pi Cooking. Price, 2 ° | 
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2 mas. 

; s grain is most extensively cultivated in the district by’ sowing it broadcast on all 
i semen fro te nation, tho scl ng. op scattered on the soft wet 
und t is quite dry. The crop, which is always a most luxuriant one, ig 
end of December or beginning of January, when it is readily bought up ie 
ts for ex to Cal -and ofher places. The new grain is g sir me 
e. 1 to 1-4 a m 80 tollahs. It is a most no rc ianae a 
ilage, is most digestible and soothingto 
is the safest dal to use as a preventive _ 
valent. It is also, I beleive, the anti- 
in the Fureedpore Jail, and find it, in ae 
, jail. Maskalai is also employed for oar 

sariwhdkli, which as a change is just as 






























the” si -bearing articles in common use ‘ 

ee ea. the Gaamon, the cocoanut, and 
issifatissimum, is, I hear, grown in small Suayeel 
Pe F c di tetic ut ho @ Meek | 
; Ba cetanaiely Mreltivnted for its oil, the 





Sat Vin Magh— Bie nicl lemmas wining o 
nt Of these the maghi is a larger , ond is {i 

aca oe maunds usually giving one of oil; whereas the other so 

 olircpeecnd The price of mustard-oil varies, according to the season, ; 
‘to Rs. 18 or even Rs, 19 per maund, and the seed from Rs. 3 to Rs. Sper maund, acer 

kind. oil are most extensively consumed for culinary and other 
_ (batna), the seed forms a necessary coietiont ote number ¢ 
4, and as an ingredient of many of their chatnies, sauces, and pickles 

_ oil, on the other hand, is a sine gud non in native cookery : indeed there is har 
3 inhi this universal constituent ould be dispeused with. Mustard-oil is also 
for anointing, an operation by no means unaccompained by many salutary 
of which it may not be quite out of place to sion here. 
M 


ustard-oil will, when robbed over, by uniting with, or as it were saturati 
forms a thin glossy elastic layer over the true skin, which will thus rem 
and supple, and at the same time the iid 2 prevent it from ors 
sourfy. 
oil, as all oils, being a good non-conducter of heat, it follows that: 
e skin is on smeared with it, it will necessarily serve as a light and enol sebekames or gir 
afford to the native the cheapest and bea sagan again violent 
rays of the sun, as also the injurious effects of sudden dr dog of wo 
in consequence of his seanty raiment, he is constantly liable. 
being spread over as a fine and almost impermeable Inyer, must to a ert 
Steed Paine = of —— from the cutaneous surface generally, and en 
but tend to o to the general econom 


(4) Sarin, b F aotting with a so af glossy and slippécy coat de formed ‘on the ; 


surface, whi sh seus quell skin and the anointer in some measure from Fs 
ic and yieceee. pata as the dirty stagnant water whi th aie 

often compelled to bathe, the bather here being thus enabled to shake off, as it 

, tainted fluid as soon as he emerges from his plunge. 4 alot ee 

bg ” be found among the specimens. 

Tit (Sessamum orientale). 

This plant is cultivated all over the district for its seed as well as the oil 0 

it by expression. *Both these articles are in much request. The seed, in its 

~ as ordinary food and oil, is an inferior substitute for that of mustard, The 


by aa is sweetish, will k for os without ceange os ene ae 
advantageously substituted ter-dlige-o : 


A - Gacokstr (Naniket, Cocos li 


© Maths (eapitute) or tho tender inner part of the head, or tinal bd of 
sa eaten as a salad, having a sweet taste and a delicious flavour. 


Par on Tat qualia’ tee as ne St on ing 


- beverage to the thirsty traveller. htly alkaline not an u 
taste, and acts on the Lidhera asa Teh ofa Pp bes 4 rg eat a 
__ efferyescing drinks, and may not be imply called Nat's soa water 


of the Aug found narikel) i Sa 
ec in of and panel "Neyapdy sae 
ue, a ame. ae i 
is not very e. This ri used 
Me ausvoemalof snp se, i rie « * 
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bat these may be exnmeratedithe following kinds’ ordinarily found i district 
mango, the plantain, the pine-apple, tho jack, the dthd, the aa; the “ed, e date, 
, the roxe-apple, the slar-apple, the water-melon, the musk-melon, the jam the gab, 
nate, the kul, the deechu, the pdpeya, and the depal. ‘ % 


90 (Aum, Manifera indica). h, 
This stately evergreen forms alone at least 50 per cent. of the trees i district; 
indeed the tree is so common that there is scarcely a hut whieh at he tie 
f under its widely extended foliage. The tree blossoms about the beginnitg of 
February, and the fruit —— by the middle of May. There are at least twont 
varieties of the fruit to be seen, varying in size, shape, and flavour; but as they are ail 
more or less infected with a species of beetle, they ure scarcely, the few really otherwise 
bi good sorts, fitted for the table. Generally speaking, the best sorts are the worst—eaten 
+ up by. these insects ; the natives, notwithstanding, greedily eat them, and they are also 
4 ee Sls puto amsatta, ie is reese gh exposing the expressed juice of the ina 
thin layer on a plate or ‘piece to the sun until quite dry, when it i 
_ and folded and kept for use. ; Eee ae si, “3 
When carefully prepared and kept from damp, amsa‘/a proserves all the flavour of the — 
at pfiesh emsago for mouths. It ahs re ee, emer) oe often given to the sick and 
_ invalid as a good appetizer promote digestion. Ripe mango stewed ae 
> exeollont stb-acid dish, ambal Hac Be “1 
+ apilitaand Baca, i. 
iad uae The varieties commonly met with are ri, champd, chini-champa, martdbin, ramkdalid, — 
ea kanyd Lassi, médna, and biché kala or kanlalhi.. "Phe two last kinds, although the sweetest, 
~ are not much prized. Plantains are largely cousumed, and eaten either alone or with 
_~ tice and milk, much in the same way as mango. 
ws 1 { - was), Bre lia ananas. 


\ 
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eget mee ee for the most part imported from either the 


The bazar fruit is seldom so d as those raisedin hot =” 
ie Mena Ade SF skenavel Ao ts plant when quite ripe, is is nob % tm 
Those of a small compact size, smooth, round, and with large eyes, are the 
id best. It is in season in June, July, and August. The natives eat it sliced 
tile salt or steeped in rose-water and sweetened. A stewed tart or ambal is also 


© 


} is another very common fruit, and the largest fruit — known in the world 
» jack will often weigh over a maund. ‘The edible part of the jack is the thick 
enclosing a large ex-albuminous seed. A collection of these bodies, 
yp together on a stunted floral branch, and encased in a. thick 
y integument, coustituting the entire fruit. The fruit has a peculiar strong 
, but is th lughly approved, and accordingly largely perio ae 
admirers. Tho farinaceous seeds of the jack form a valuable culinary —— 
household, and when roasted, are not. much unlike chestnuts in flavour _ 
en. Pie ds 


iy septs — my a ! de te a 
on soon afteri the oold weather, but scoms to be little cared for. 
iamosa, and Nona (Bull?’s-heart) Anona reticulata, OO aa 
i ot] wing a round form, skin soft, and either == 
‘of a number of arillate seeds embedded in ; 
esembling custard. The ata differs from nona_ 
ior delicacy of its flavour. Se 





pe frit ene A mi Sri ed sng 
th Gm ay, An ad Se 


Tél Patali—Exprossea pulp alp mixed with lime water and scrapings of cocount as a 
at to malate on pla cr mold of many pteran . 


kernel with tho contained milk of thie younig 
at wala, and is jastly uene great delicacy among the natives. % 
of germination, '§ 


Talphopol—Is the spongy overgrown cotyledon of the ripe nut at the period 
PREEs sles (ota eating. Wie today is ode from the tal in the disthen, ! 


Khejur, Phaniz sylvestris. 
This plant, which is so vith a cultivated in the 
inferior fruit compared with SF gnsier toate i ; 
o= thm, gr eee outer of flesh is sweet, and has the usual date fi ‘ 
- on account of its scantiness cared for. The stone of this date is sometimes substi 
"tuted for the betel-nut. oie) 


ete A Sarr henge: eta ie 
well known to notice. Onl vasioty io coak eth 
fee Tae sien and shape = pear. ‘The fruit isin season in. July and. 
“aa Bech (Soler jm) ond Straps (Jom), Eugenia jambos et Eugenia J‘ rans 
Both these trees are not tly met with in native 
round white fruit with rose flavour, the other « conical fruit tee dae, 
but with a shining waxy appearance, and pees ee 
_ peason in the rains. 
he Watermelon Tarsus iret, od Mascon (Phuti), Cucumis 
rapeen Crnies ne ; 
xis Seekers oe sreoes i dail, but the frat eg 
ss Hh, Nelo Hi 
S. oe ce doaeegy The fait is wall known 
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